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ness, and glistening, yellowish appearance, and especially by 

the absence of the cilia which cover the rest of the membrane, 

Its structure, on examination under the microscope, is found to 

be traversed by mucous glands (Bowman's), of the simple type, 
These 


Situated vertically to the surface, 


other strata are more or less spheroidal, as Todd and Bowman, 
and Professor Goodsir hold the entire epithelial structure of this 


walls, for on the addition of water to the preparation their 
walls immediately give way. The entire membrane in ques- 


layer to be. These epithelial cells have remarkably delicate | 8°" 


them, 20 wall. on being, tn. wap. 

Felton ofthe ements ins poriperal o special 
ions nervous its in a peri 

+ states that he has confirmed the recent observa- 

tions of Killiker, as to the occurrence in man of ciliated epi- 

thelium in those portions of the Schneiderian membrane corre- 


ascertained. i 
bules, as particularly described by Valentin,> though, as he 
The. epithelial layer consists of — Ist, an cell 
layer; and 2nd, a deeper of granules. (a) The cells of the 
or proximal a long bindin bre f variable length (some 


* Miller’s Archives, 1850. 


. und Ph: . Eckhard 1855 p. 79. 


' With respect to the ultimate nervous distribution our know- 
UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW. _ | ledge is very uncertain. Each olfactory nerve, after traversing , 
septum, and a third for a corresponding part o' ex- 
Tectures ternal wall of the cavity. ond 
course present the ifferences in ' 
STRUCTURE AND RELATIONS characters from the other nerves of special sense, described by 
ninth Valentin. In their farther course in the mucous mgmbrane 
they gradually become pale, lose their medullary sheaths, be- q 
coe of the difficulty of following the fibres of the olfactory nerve in 
the granular and deeply-epitheliated lining of the nasal cavity, 
particular manner in which they terminate is still very 7 
A papillary termination of the olfactory fibrils was described ; 
by Treviranus. Club-like bodies were professed to have been 
DEMONSTRATOR OF ANATOMY. he with the ends of the nerve-fibres. Dr. Horn* de- 
imebatiens clares having seen the olfactory nerve-fibres of the frog termi- : 
; a fibres, caused by their branching, also a plexiform q 
(c) The terminal expansion of the olfactory nerve.—The peri- which ba wea tha diets. 
pheral expansion of the olfactory nerve is confined to a portion 
of the mucous membrane known as the Schneiderian membrane, Seek alee though, mn from a of 
lining the nasal cavity. This olfactory tract, regio olfactoria, this nature might be expected on the peripheral expansion of 
eccupies only the roof and uppermost part of the septum and | a nerve of special sense. Todd and Bowman have nat observed ‘ 
walls of the nasal fossa, as far down as the middle turbinate | divisions of the fibres, nor have they succeeded in tracing any 
bone. According to Kulliker, it extends from to 1" down- 
from the cribriform plate of the ethmoid, and he says olhaed of Gieawen, into the structure of the peripheral expan- f 
that a very distinct sinuous line of demarcation may be | gion of the ' 
observed marking the limits of the olfactory tract on the | remarkabl ‘ i 
nasal mucous membrane. The other cavities lined by the 4 
Schneiderian membrane, it must be remembered, are sub- ‘a 
servient to the respiratory function. Inasmuch, however, as 
the sense of smell depends, amongst other conditions, upon the 
existence of certain currents of air capable of carrying the | i? 
odorous particles up to the olfactory region, for the production | | 
of which currents an apparatus of a mechanical or physical ' | 
s necessary, the whole nasal organ must be mding to the distribution of the olfactor y 
= story nerve (regio 
looked upoa as furnishing the third or mechanical element in cifactorta), This description of the ey epithelium is ' 
this nerve- organ of special sense. The inferior turbinate bone | quite opposed to the original observations of Kulliker, and it : 
has a most important, nay, even essential, share in this action; | is also opposed to the views of Goodsir and Todd and Bowm ; 
for, on its removal by disease or otherwise, the currents are wo describe the epithelia of thi region at being spheroidal ; 
apparently so affected in nature or direction as in some cases | “D4 destitute of The ellie Giller Sem these tho 4 
. | Founding membrane, in that the individual cilia are very long, . q 
to destroy the sense of smell completely. Professor Goodsir | and so exceedingly delicate as only to be visible with instru- ¥ 
thinks this turbinate bone acts by raising the temperature of the ments of high power. ie ame 
atmospheric currents passing through it to the olfactory region, | or twice as oo, Na the cell to which they are atts ; 
for during respiration it is apparently elevated along with the | Eckhard always fo nd the extent of this ciliated epithelium to 
nostril. The olfactory portion of the Schneiderian membrane correspond to limits of the expansion of the olfactory nerve- ; 
is extremely deli Rin he fibres, so far at least as he could trace them. On preparing i : 
ly delicate and soft, and can be distinguished from 
the adi ‘ . . the membrane properly, two layers can be recognised—an under ’ 
jacent portion of the mucous surface by its greater thick- | fibrous layer, and an upper epithelial. Between both, and in | 
the apper portions ofthe former, are numerous vessels and the 
of the olfactory nerve. 
with long and many very delicate processes; but their con- 
nexion with filaments of the olfactory nerve could not be exactly ’ 
merous as to give a columnar appearance to the membrane | @ 
hand, has very few of these glands. The epithelium of this | | 
olfactory tract, besides being non-ciliated, has peculiar cha- | i” 
racters. It is arranged in several layers, the superficial being | { ' 
distinctly cylindrical, according to Killiker; although the | _ 2 
| more extremely fine points, or connected with a nucleus or ’ 
mlar body; between these were the fibre-bearing cells, 
addition to these cell-fibres, there are other finer fibres, | 
more distinctly connected towards one extremity with a nucleus, 
the other being merely attached to, not continuous with, the | | 
tion is also extremely vascular. The capillaries, according to | end of a fibre- ing cell. nee te my nae alee 
Goodsir, extend immediately under the epithelium. Nervous layer, it is mot possible to discover whether there is not oy 
mucous tissue. 
| 
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free nuclei, (c) Other club-shaped bodies, with pedicles, were 
also discovered, but were strongly suspected to be glands 
with their ducts running to the p- Bi 

tive a , grey, striped mass, wi 
nuclei, They ramify in ee eeubeien: the branches forming 
loopings, (believed by Dr. Horn to be terminal,) the filaments 
ultimately breaking up into brush-like expansions, as first ob- 
served by Hessling. From these observations he formed the 
h is: —* The epithelium cells, or the suddenly termi- 
nating fibres in relation with them, are the true terminations 
ef the olfactory nerves.” And this is rendered still farther 
probable from analogy with what is seen in the eye and ear, 
and also from his having actually traced the finer filaments of 
the olfactory nerve, in quite fresh transverse sections, ascendin, 
towards the epithelial layer, as well as in preparations treated 
with solution of chromate of After teazing out the 
epithelium, he observed, in some instances, fibres losing them- 
selves in the processes of epithelial cells, which bore the greatest 
resemblance to the ultimate ramifications of the olfactory nerve. 
The spreading of the filaments towards the epithelium is par- 
ticularly distinct in fine transverse sections treated with 
ereasote. ary the brush-like expansion of the filaments 
already described, points to such a terminal connexion. And, 
again, it is remarkable that in all the examinations made, no 
other form of final termination was presented, which, if such 
really existed, would surely have been observed, since there 
is such a rich ultimate distribution within so limited a space as 
the regio olfactoria. Certain physiological and pathological 
conditions also support such a view—Ist, the exceeding rapidity 
with which the impression of smell follows the application of 
the finest odorous particle to the epithelium; and, 2nd, the 
\gceat_ impairment to the sense of smell, which follows even a 
lesion of that structure. 

n my last lecture I described to the observations of 
Bilroth, as to the probable existence of an intimate connexion 
between the ciliated epithelial cells of the papille of the tongue 
and the terminations of the fibrils of the nerves of taste. In the 
descriptions here given by Eckhard of the ultimate connexions 
ef the olfactory 


hard’s essay, would most eeacugy be found as peripheral appen- 


the nervous periphery, in all parts of it where a ex- 
‘or one nerve 


current must therefore entirely depend upon the peripheral ap- 

paratus attached to the fibres in which eis initiated, and the 

nature of the sensation y sordiye central organ in which they 
terpreted. 


end, and where the said or current is in 


which there are two principal cavities—the vestibule and 
cochlea, It will not, however, be necessary to describe their 
| one anatomical structure and relations, as you are already 

iliar with them; so that I shall therefore limit my descrip- 
tion to those portions of them in more immediate connexion 
with the nervous elements, 

In its course towards its peripheral 
nerve presents, at uent intervals, numerous ganglionic 
amongst its fibres, as been described by Papenheim,”* Corti, 
Kalli er, and Stannius. Divisions of the ultimate branches of 
the fibres have also been observed by Killiker, Harless, and 
Czermak in vestibular nerves of the sturgeon and frog. Valen- 
tin, Breschet,t+ Burdach, Krause, Hannover, Wagner, and 


Valeatia, Physiol, by Willis. 
Krause, Soémmering; Wa.ner’s by W 
Recherch. sur l’Organe 


others, have described looped terminations of the nerve-fibres 
both in the cochlea and membranous walls of the labyrinth. It 
was from his observations of the free terminations of the cochlear 
nerves. that Miiller grounded the objection to the general 
doctrine of terminal loops. Treviranus described a papillary 


to consider the vestibular and cochlear divisions of it: 4 

The vestibular nerves.—After entering that cavity through 
certain minute apertures in its osseous walls (the cribriform 
plate), they are distributed to the semicircular canals, and the 
ventriculus and sacculus, The ampulle 
canals are the only parts of them to which nerves have been 
traced. According to Steifensand,* they enter the hollow side 
of the cavity in a fold or duplicature of its wall, which appears 
as a transverse projection extending one-third of its extent, 
when viewed from within. W describes the fibres as 


ending in ] an arrangement which he saw with dis- 

in the ray and other osseous fishes, Todd 

confirmed this opiaion generally, tay Sot seen free 
distinct] loops in 


membranous walls, diverge, some phe a 
where they in free extremities, without 

ing their medullary investment (though, from the latter cir- 
cumstance, it is probable that they have a farther course), 
while the others, after radiating for some distance in the in- 
terior of the cavit , come in contact with a layer of dark nu- 
cleated cells, and ere losing their medullary sheath, are sup- 
posed by Todd and Bowman, and Sharpey, to form a fine ex- 


pansion of nervous substance, which they are to 
consider analogous to the retina; and cae 
recently alludes to the resemblance. has described 
the vestibular filaments, both in the ampullw and vesicles, as 
forming a species of looped i 
continuous with the bipolar nerve- from which, in the 
utriculus and saccvlus, one set of fibres were continued to the 
otoliths, amongst which they end by free terminations, the 
calcareous particles appearing suspended amongst them, while 
other fibres passed away to end in unipolar ganglionic cells, 
the latter being, as W says, attached like pears on their 
stalk. The correctness of this latter connexion, however, is not 
so certain. Wagner? has also observed a very similar arrange- 
by Goodsir. He also describes nume- 


modi- 
fied extension of the epithelium, covering the periosteal lining 
osseous and partly 
iolus to the wall of 


ins of its osseous and membranous zones. : 
ayes into two lamin by a number of plexiform canals, 
which end anteriorly in a groove or fissure, bounded mapesiontx 
and inferiorly by the free margins of the laminw. These 

contain the cochlear nerves, and also the capillary vessels, the 
latter of which are chiefly remarkable from their minute size, 
as compared with the bony canals containing them. _ The 
membranous zone is a fine transparent membrane, which is at- 
tached by its internal concave margin to the superior or vesti- 
* Miller’s Arch., 1835. 


Nevrol. Untersuch., p. 143. 
Recherches sur |" de l’Ouie des 1851; 
|| Kélliker’s Human Claudius in Zeitschrift, 
f. w. Zool. 7th part, p. 


Paper on the Lamina Spiraiis, in the Monthly Med, Jour, Dee, 1855, 
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| termination of the fibres not in retina, 10 
| auditory and olfactory nerves; but though right in the main, 
it was in all probability not the terminations of the nerve- 
fibres they observed, but certain structures, which I shall de- 
scribe to you, appended to the ends of the nerve-fibres in the 
| retina, and other forms of which I shall presently mention in 
| connexion with the nerve-endings in the cochlea. In studying 
| the terminal relations of the auditory nerve, it will be necessary 
culus and sacculus. the nerve-fbres, | 
| 
$ 
| 
: towards determining the existence of those special structures 
: which Goodsir remarked, previous to the vablication of Eck- 
: -. ted, and recognised in the terminal expansions of the optic, 
i pee tactile nerves, and only requiring to be demon- 
; strated and in the tongue, in connexion with the terminal 
expansion of the gustatory nerve, to establish the general law 
of the occurrence of such apparatus as special appendages to 
does not differ from another as to the nature of the impressions | ultimately pale and very minute, and he has observed ganglionic 
it is capable of conducting; they can merely propagate a force - ay A se aguas on the nerve-fibres previous to their 
or movement along their fibres, The character of this force or | entering v e. i 
The lamina spiralis, —Before following the cochlear nerves 
to their termination, we shall examine certain etructures com- 
prehended in the term lamina spiralis, with which they have 
a peculiar and ultimate relation. For our presen t wr ope nad 
) Peripheral expansion of the auditory nerve.—The ear, or | this subject we are pre indebted to Corti, of Turin,§ w 
organ of hearing, in man and the higher animals, is a very researches were made chiefly on the lower animals ; to Kélliker, || 
complex and elaborate apparatus, which, from the nature of | who examined the same parts in man; and to Professor Goodsir, *] 
its anatomical structures, furnishes in the highest degree the | whose description I have for the most _ followed, and whose 
acoustic conditions necessary for receiving and propagating ve also adopted. This structure, contained 
those vibrating movements which are interpreted in the senso- 
rium as sound. It consists of an apparatus for collecting and 
conducting the vibrations to the internal ear, in which we find 
very remarkable structural arrangements in connexion with 
the terminal expansion of the auditory nerve. The internal | the cochlea, and is attached to these respectively by the mar- 
ear is situated in the petrous portion of the temporal bone, in 
| 
| 
| 
3 


iére 
rift, 
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bular lip of the osseous zone, and by the external and convex 
is the well of tis conten, means of a process 
of semi-transparent tissue, whic rings a minute 
osseous ridge—the lamina spiralis of Huschbe. This 
connecting structure, first noticed by Breschet, is described by 
Todd sod Bowe as the cochlearis muscle; but it is more 

bably a fibrous structure, in accordance with which view 
Kolliker has named it the ligamentum spiralis. It has a 


columnar appearance, with numerous foramina, which 
vessels to the external portion of the lamina. i de- 
scribes the membranous lamina as commencing with the osseous 


lamina in the vestibule, where it is continuous with the peri- 
osteum lining the cavity of the labyrinth, of which tissue, 
therefore, he regards it as a modification, occurring however 
somewhat abruptly. The smooth surface of this membranous 
zone is interrupted by a central tract distinguished from the 
lateral belts by presenting a series of well-marked lines radi- 
ating from the modiolus—hence this membrane has received 
the name of the zona pectinata,—and is of a fibrous nature. 
Corti, however, describes the most external tract of the mem- 
branous lamina, at its insertion into the cochlear wall, as the 
Zona inata, the internal son hee zona denticulata, includ- 
ing the habenula sulcata and habenula denticulata, to be pre- 
sently deseribed. On the vestibular surface of the lamina 
situated certain structures to 
which we shall now attend. 

l. The Habenula sulcata, first described by Todd and Bow- 
man, is a lamina composed of wedge-like or conical branching 
columns, and gradually increasing in thickness, from the 
inner to the outer margin, the former of which is set perpen- 
dicularly on the osseous zone, while the latter, having a regu- 
larly serrated conformation, projects for a short distance beyond 
the osseous zone, so as to form the sulcus s. semicunalis 

is of Huschke. It is ilagi i , and 
istening in ap The free has, as already 
alluded to, a denticulated structure, so as to constitute what 
are termed the teeth of the first range; and between the columns 
prolonged inwards these teeth clear nuclei are found 
arranged in rows. This is the “‘ Bandelette silonei” of Corti, 
who describes it as a part of the membranous lamina, but con- 
tinuous with or derived from the periosteum of the osseous zone, 
and separated from the zona pectinata by the next tract of the 
lamina spiralis. 

2. The Habenula denticulata, the “* Bandelette externe ou 
dentelle”” of Corti, according to him, between ‘the 
habenula sulcata and the zona inata, is situated on the 
membranous zone, and consists of a system of jointed rods or 

inders, radiating from the axis of the cochlea. Corti and 


Goodsir and Kolliker, the dents apparents in 
equal number, are the “‘ teeth of the second series.” They are 
attached by their internal extremities, which are somewhat 
expanded to the distal terminations of the cochlear nerve-fibres, 
as first pointed out by Killiker. Connected to these last by 
two short quadrilateral ents, the “‘coins articulaires” of 

the terminal series of rods, They are compressed 
and elongated, and bear on their upper surface, attached by 
peduncles, three pyriform nucl bodies with nucleoli, 
which have an imbricated arrangement from within outwards. 
These bodies are termed by Killiker “‘teeth of the third series,” 
and by Corti are considered to be merely cells of cylindrical 
epithelium, They both describe the terminal cylinders as 
having free bifurcated extremities externally; but Claudius has 


nula denticulata, and weg from the dents apparents by 
large, clear vesicles, filled with nuclei, which also occupy the 
sulcus spiralis, This membrane of Corti has been traced out to 
the wall of the cochlea by Claudius, who also found the whole 

between it and the deeper structures ied by a com- 

stratum of these nucleated vesicles, from 0 to 0009" 
in diameter. The entire membranous zone of the spiral laminw 


on the 
superior or vestibular aspect of which the apparatus of Corti is 
placed, but it is a double stvtentare, enclosing a spiral cavity, 
running parallel, like another scala, between those of the vest 
bule and tympanum, from which it is completely separated; 
and in this space the organ of Corti is found. Claudius* terms 
this superior membrane the membrane of Corti, and the original 
the ‘‘ membrana basilaris.” 

e cochlear nerves, after perforating the perpendicular plate 
closing in the internal auditory meatus, ascend within the 
columella or modiolus, and give off filaments in a spiral order, 
which there form a very close plexus, their fibres i 
continuous towards the free margin of the lamina with ov 
bipolar ganglion cells. These occur with such regularity that 
Corti styles them “ La bandelette ganglionaire.” After passi 
through these, they assume a plexiform arrangement. Todd 
and Bowman, however, deny the existence of this fenetionic 
connexion altogether. Beyond the marginal fissure of the osseous 
zone the nerve-fibres i i 
ascending, perforate the inner attachment of the zona pec- 
tinata somewhat obliquely, and finally become connected with 
the inner ded extremities of the rods of the second series, 
which, as before described, lie between the outer ends of the 
dents apparents, This important connexion of the nerve-fibres 
and the rods was discovered by Killiker. Todd and Bowman 
describe the medullary sheath of the nerve-tubules as being per- 
sistent thronghout, but Corti saw single contours, The 
could not discover any divisions of the fibres, but he remarked 
an attenuation their distal extremity. With to 
the function served by the rods of Corti, Kélliker, believing 
them to be like the and cones of the retina, true nervous 
structures, in fact, the terminations of the cochlear gree 
supposes that they are capable of distinguishing varieties 
sound, Corti, Claudius, and Goodsir, however, ra their pecu- 
liar compressed and articulated arrangement, the alternation 
of their extremities, and their elasticity, though slight, consider 
them not to be composed of nervous tissue, but to constitute 
an acoustic apparatus of a purely physical nature. They are 
members of the same class of special structures developed in con- 
nexion with the peripheral expansion of the nerves of special 
sense, which I have described in the retina as the rods and 
cones and their appendages, and in the tactile papilla as cor- 
puscula tactiis. Corti considers them as a development from the 
tissue of the membranous lamina, but is silent as to their ari 
ticular function. Goodsir is of opinion that while the vestibule 
and semicircular canals, as shown by comparative anatomy (for 
they represent the entire organ in the lower forms), receive the 
vibrations of the air, as sound, irrespective of pitch or harmony, 
in the cochlea, by virtue of a certain adaptation and arrange- 
ment, each rod, or it may be, set of rods, is capable of receiving 
im ions from sonorous vibrations of a particular value only, 
and so communicate impressions of a corresponding value to 
the extremity of the nerve-fibre with which they are in contact. 
But we must recollect that sound has not existence, nor is it 
produced as such in this acoustic a , but it is merely 
the form in which the consciousness interprets the sensations 
resulting from the vibratory impulses conveyed along the nerve- 
fibres to the nervous centres. @ 

At our next meeting I shall take up the subject of the re 
or the peripheral expansion of the optic nerve, with its append 
structures, which will conclude the subject of the nearclogy of 
the organs of special sense. 

* Zeitschrift, f. w. Zool., 1955, part vii, p. 154 

British Meprcat Associatron.—At the last quarterly 
meeting of the Bath and Bristol branch of this Association, it 
was resolved that an inquiry should be set on foot with refer- 
ence to Diphtheria. The following queries were put to mem- 
bers, and answers requested: Ist, Number of cases, age, sex, 
and general condition of patients; 2nd, Condition of throat, 
apqeseliy as regards the presence of false membrane; 3rd, Mode 

treatment, local and general; 4th, Number of deaths; 5th, 
Cause of death in fatal cases; 6th, Post-mortem appearances ; 
7th, General remarks.—At the same meeting, it was resolved, 
—‘' That it is desirable that a general meeting of the profession 
of this district be called, to take into eration the pro- 


i f forming a Local Medical Registration Society, for 
Faking after the general welfare ofthe 


| 
a 
| 
a 
shke describe 1t as being derived from the habenula suilcata, 
the face or external convex edge of which separates into two | 4g 
lips or laminw, the upper edge of which forms the extremities ’ 4 
of the “tecth of the first range,” the lower continued outwards | 
to form the habenula denticulata. These cylinders are some- | fl 
wind. Sian, sve, lx | a 
series of segments. The first series is situated in the sulcus | a 
spiralis ; the rods composing it are very indistinctly cylindrical, | ; P 
and are separated by minute spaces: they constitute the | 8 
‘‘dents apparents” of Corti. Radiating from or from between | 7 
4 
{ 
ound them attached to the membranous zone by dilated ex- 4 
tremities, and consequently incapable of the a of motion | | 4 
Corti believed them to possess. Claudius also believes these My ; 
rods for the most part of their course to be hollow tubes, | ; 
Reviewing = above described, Goodsir considers, from | | 4 
the position and relations of the dents apparents, that they il 
belong more to the habenula sulcate than to the habemula | iff 
denticulata, and regards the latter as consisting only of two | : 
segments—viz., the “‘ teeth of the second order.” and the | i 
‘* terminal series of rods,” connected by the coins articulaires, | on 
A delicate homogeneous membrane, covered with the epithe- it 
lium of the labyrinth, was described by Corti as extending | ti 
from the upper surface of the habenula sulcata over the habe- | 4 
4 
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“INTESTINAL FEVER. 
By WILLIAM BUDD, M.D., 


SENIOR PHYSICIAN TO THE BRISTOL ROYAL INFIRMARY. 


“If it were asked ‘ What is the cause of the jail fever?’ it would, in general, 
be readily replied, ‘The want of fresh air and cleanliness.’ tut as I have 
found in some prisons abroad cells and dungeons as offensive as any I have 


observed in this country, where, h , this per is unknown, I have 
been obliged to look out for some additional cause of its production.”— 
Howangp. 

No. IIL 


MODE OF PROPAGATION; RELATION TO DEFECTIVE 
SEWERAGE. , 

In my last communication, (Tae Lancet, Aug. 27th,) I 
entered into considerations to show that the disease of the 
intestinal follicles, which is the one anatomical mark of the 
malady before us, is, in reality, the specific eruption of a con- 
tagious fever ; and that, on pathological grounds, the exuvie 
from the intestinal surface should be the most infectious of all 
the emanations from the sick. It was further pointed out, in 
the same communication, that every year, in England alone, 
from a hundred to a hundred and fifty thousand intestines 
affected with this eruption continue, each for a period varying 
from a week to a fortnight, or more, to discharge these exuvize 
in a liquid form upon the ground. 

In order to complete the case which it is the object of these 
papers to establish, all that is necessary, therefore, is to show 
(Ist) that the sewers and other places into which all this virus 
passes are the principal channels through which this fever is 
propagated; and (2ndly) that they owe this faculty simply 
and solely to the specific infection which they are thus con- 
stantly receiving. 

In an inquiry so complex as that must necessarily be which 

deals with the dissemination of a disease whose physical cause 
is invisible, the only possible way of arriving at truth is to 
proceed step by step. To obtain evidence at all, where so 
subtle an agent is in question—or, at least, evidence sufficiently 
precise for scientific uses—is not the least difficulty. The 
origin of a thing that is not even an object of sense, but is only 
known by its effects, must needs be hard to trace. To seize 
upon every fact that may serve as a guiding thread—first, to 
establish its reality, and then, if we can, to pass on to its in- 
terpretation—is the only true method in such a case. Happily, 
we are not left without facts eminently calculated to give the 
guidance of which we stand in need, One such we have 
already met with. In a former paper, I have shown by the 
most decisive evidence, what had often been shown before, 
that intestinal fever is a contagious fever. We have now to 
note another fact, only second to this in importance—subordi- 
nate to it, as I shall endeavour to show, bat not less sure. 
We have already traced the fever poison to the infected body 
of the fever patient, we shall now detect its presence in the 
sewer. 
That intestinal fever is actually caused by a poison, whatever 
its origin, which sewers and other cloace often contain or carry, 
is @ proposition which no English physician will dispute. It is 
a proposition the trath of which needs no new demonstration. 
Evidence of it, universally accepted as conclusive, is already 
before the public, and has even become a part cf familiar know- 
= The following passage from the First Quarterly Report 
of the Registrar-General for 1854 represents very well the com- 
mon opinion on the subject, and conveys at same time a 
warning which may not be without its use in other ways :— 

“‘The registrar of Shipley, Bradford, ascribes the excess of 
deaths in his sub-district, to an epidemic fever, which has pre- 
yailed to an alarming extent Ureagbont the quarter. The 
medical men, he says, in tke district ascribe so much sickness 
and death to the general system of sewerage now being carried 
out under the Health of Towns Act, by which old drains are 
disturbed which have not been opened for generations,” 

In another Report from the same series, a very fatal outbreak 
of fever at Martock, in Somersetshire, is attributed to an open 
ditch, a aan a row of cottages in which 


- 


alone the fever prevailed. Cases like these, however, although 
they may furnish grounds for popular belief, are too vague to 
serve as scientific fata. The Pes following instances, which 
have all come directly or indirectly within my own knowledge, 
are more cise, and, even were there no uther evidence to 
the same effect, would be sufficient to decide the point. 

In the autumn of 1850, a common sewer was opened in the 
back ergy of a house in Bedminster without any precau- 
tions being taken. The inmates of the house were, for the 
time, quite overpowered by the stench. Four of them began 
to droop at once, and, at the end of a week, were all laid up 
with intestinal fever.* 

In this case, the fever was communicated by tainted air. 
In the two following, it arose from the use of poisoned water :— 

Near Lawford’s-gate, in this city, there is a row of fifteen 
small houses, known by the name of Abbotsham-place. Four 
of them, which are the property of one landlord, draw their 
drinking water from a common well. On a particular day in 
the first week of November, 1556, the water from this well 
suddenly acquired a taste and smell which left no doubt that 
it had eaten tainted with sewage. The degree of foulness 
differed somewhat in the different houses, in accordance, it was 
supposed, with the greater or less proximity of the mouths of 
ae pipes which their respective pumps, to the source of 

ution, 
yi No. 15 it was so bad from the first that the inmates were 
obliged at once to obtain their supplies elsewhere. in- 
habitants of the three other houses continued to drink their 
pump water for some days longer, until it became so disgusting 
that they too were compelled to relinquish its use, 

The well itself was close to the partition wall which divided 
two of the four houses, numbered respectively 13 and 14, In 
No. 13, there was a single case of fever in the last week of 
October. Whether or not this case was the source of the 
specific poison from which the others sprang, we need not now 
inquire. All that I have now in view is to cite evidence to 
show that intestinal fever may be actually caused by a poison 
which sometimes exists in sewage. For this the facts that fol- 
lowed are pretty decisive. 

It has already been stated, that the water did not become 
tainted, at any rate in a de, to attract the attention of 
those who drank it, until the first week in November. 

On the 13th of the same month, Mrs. R——, the mother 
of the family who lived in No. 14, was laid up with intestinal 
fever, of which she died on the 4th of December following. 
Within a day or two of her own attack, three of her children, 
who bad been already drooping for a week or ten days, were 
in bed with the same fever. When the children were laid up, 
Mrs. R told her medical attendant that she believed the 
illness of the family was due to the poisonous state of their 
drinking water, and that she felt sure the house drain bad 
broken into the well. 

Simultaneously with the occurrence of these four cases, there 
were two cases of the same fever in No. 13, and two in No. 12. 
The family who lived in No, 15, and who did not drink from 
the poisoned well, continued to enjoy perfect health. The 
three families that suffered had held no personal intercourse 
with one another, and there were at the time no other cases of 
fever in Abbotsham-place, 

Early in December, I visited the R——— family, in company 
with my friend, Mr. Smith, of Branswick-square, who was in 
attendance on them, when, through his kindness, I had an 
opportunity of verifying his diagnosis, as well as the other cir- 
cumstances here related. 

In the remaining instance the facts were on a still 
scale, and, if possible, even more conclusive. The outbreak of 
fever to which they refer occurred in Richmond-terrace, Clifton, 
in the autumn of 1847, and acquired great notoriety at the 
time, on account of the suddenness, extent, and severity of 
the visitation. The terrace in question is built somewhat in 
the form of a horse-shoe, and consists of thirty-four houses of a 
good class, occupied by persons in a genteel rank of life. At 

e end of the terrace there is a pump, from which, at that 
date, the inhabitants of thirteen houses drew their drinking 
water. In the latter end of September it became evident that 
this water was tainted with sewage. The fact first made itself 
known by a characteristic taste and smell in the water, and 
was afterwards further verified by an examination of the well 
and discovery of the actual leakage. Early in October, intes- 


* An outbreak originating in the eame way, but on @ much larger seale, 
occurred in Westminster, in Passion week, 1848, in a of houses belong- 
ing to the Chapter. In Westminster Se the disease 80 
much that it beeame necessary to disperse the beys.— Vide “ Third of 
the Metropolitan Sanitary Commission,” 1848, 


it fluctuated ; the shape was roundish, and the patella lifted 


‘Tue Lancet, 
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‘tinal fever broke out nearly at once in all the thirteen houses | that at night her knee ached. Tho opalling bed howe cheareed 


in which the tainted water had been drunk. In almost every | a fortn I 
house of the thirteen, two or three persons were laid up, and | splint, the limb being semi-flexed ; ordered four | 


ight before I was sent for. 1 applied a light 


es, two to 


in some a much larger number. Amongst others, the case of a | be applied to each side of the ligamentum patellx ; cod-liver 
school for young ladies was very striking. The first to suffer | oil, with iodide of iron, to be taken thrice a day, with quinine 
in the school was the lady of the house. She was taken ill on | and acid mixture. 


the first Monday in the month. Four of her pupils were seized 


Aug. 16th.—She remained in much the same condition 


-on the following day; and before the end of the week, the | to the 13th, when the knee became painful; it is now tas 
mistress, six school girls, and two maid-servants, were all in | more swollen, A blister was ordered, and two grains of iodide 


bed with intestinal fever. In the 
owing, two more were added to the list. 


inning of the week fol- a or ga in gentian. 
ree children who th.—The splint was removed, and the knee oxanaree, It 
la, 13; 


were sent home on the first outbreak of the disorder, and three | measured—above patella, 124 inches ; across 


others who remained at the school, were the only persons who | patella, 11}; 


houses in which the same specific fever thus simulta- 
a scale were many of them far 


neously broke out on so 


; is still more swollen. Splint readjusted. 
27th.— Another blister was applied. 
Sept. 3rd.—Much the same. 


Sth.—The swelling is perhaps a little less; there is now.no 


the 1 of the terrace, and their inmates were, for | fluctuation in the joint, but it is soft and , as 
‘apart in the length ial; this d quaggy, as though 


most part, not in the habit of personal intercourse. The | filled with a semi-flui 


in size is there- 


other families on the terrace, living side by side with these, | fore no improvement. 


-continued all the while to be perfectly free from fever. The 


only im 


t circumstance in which those who suffered so | something large in the joint, that is 


13th.—The knee is more painful ; she describes the pain as of 
g the bones 


portan a) 
‘severely differed from those who did not suffer at all, was that | Seeing that my treatment had been hitherto unavailing, : de- 


former had drunk of the tainted well, and the latter had | termined to try the effects of pressure. In order to begin by 


degrees, having removed the splint, I bound a bandage on the 


Only a few doors from the school already mentioned there | limb from the foot upward; arrived at the knee, I a 
was another girls’ school, with about the same number of | little pad on either side of the ligamentum and 
pupils. In all that related to their internal economy the two | tightened this part of the bandage very considerably. 


schools were exactly alike; but while, in the one, eleven per- ; \ 

out of seventeen were struck down with fever, in the | therefore applied strapping-plaster very 
was not a single case. The one was supplied with | with 
isoned well, the other from an 2 


drinking water from the 
entirely different source. circumstances gave to the con- 
trast, here, all the force of an experiment. In com ques- 


tions it is not often, indeed, that even experiment yi results 


so clear and precise. 
A the sufferers at Richmond-terrace were nine ser- 


REPORTS OF THREE CASES 


ILLUSTRATIVE OF 


‘THE GOOD EFFECTS OF PRESSURE IN 
STRUMOUS SYNOVITIS. 


By R. BARWELL, FP. RCS, 


ASSISTANT-SURGEBON TO CHARING-CROSS HOSPITAL. 


Ir was, I believe, Dr. Scott, of Bromley, who first used 
‘pressure by means of strapping plaster in strumous joint cases. 
“The practice has from some cause gradually declined, and now it 
4s seldom that the plan of treatment is to be seen in our metro- 
politan hospitals; yet it is very advantageous, often gives the 
patient great relief, and sometimes does more towards sub- 
duing the remnants of unhealthy inflammation than any other 
‘plan with which I am acquainted. In illustration of these 
facts, the following cases may be cited :— 

I was asked on the 4th of August, 1855, to see C. E——, a 
young lady, ten, on account of a swelling of the right 

ee-Joint. is rather tall for her age, e, with long, 

e e 
was considerably swollen from fluid in the synovial membrane ; 


from the bone. The measurements were—Left knee (normal) : 
above patella, 11) inch.; round a, 11} inch.; below pa- 
tella, 10} inch, Right knee (di ): above, 11§ inch.; 
middie, 11§ inch. ; w, 10} inch. There was no pain what- 
ever in the joint at the time of my seeing her. She was run- 
ning about and playing with her younger sisters ; she confessed 


16th.—The patient found the | ‘ortable. 


ly over the joint, 

in the same situation as before. 
—The strapping being loose, she of her own accord asked 
for its reapplication. This was done as tightly as I possibly 
_ 30th.—She does not complain of pain. She is to leave off the 
iodide of potassium, and to return to the cod-liver oil and 


quinine. ing reapplied. 
Oct. 4th.—The knee looks now hardly swollen; it is a little 
stiff from constant maintenance in the same re; it 


measured, however, only very little more than on the 
sound side. I applied a tightly as before, and took 

saw the youn y (not professionally) in May, 1 and 
she assured me she felt no inconvenience from the ne 
William M——, aged fourteen, came to me at the Charing- 
cross Hospital on the 3rd of January, 1859, on account of a 
swollen and painful elbow (right). He is a pale, thin, stru- 
mous boy. The elbow is a deal swollen, and hot, 
but not red; he keeps it semi-flexed, and holds the wrist in 
his left hand. The swelling is well marked; the fossa on 
either side of the olecranon is lost, and the juncture between 
the head of the radius and outer condyle is not to be felt on 
account of the swelling at that spot. He says this disease has 
been coming on about a month, He is not aware of havi 
strained or bruised the arm. It began with some swelling 
aap een first, The arm was put on a splint, and 
water applied; he had a senna draught. Measurements 
were not taken. 
Jan, 6th.—Easier, but still as much swollen. Blister; cod- 
liver oil and quinine. 
This treatment was continued for five weeks. A blister was 
always kept open; sometimes the splint was put on the in- 
side, sometimes on the outside, so as to allow of blistering at 
different s. At the end of five weeks, the skin was per- 
mitted to and then the part was examined. It is still 
swollen, but not so much as at first, and the swelling is less 
fluid and more gelatinous in feeling; movement of the limb is 
painful. He says that, since the li have been discon- 
tinued, the joint is ‘‘ more painful and bursting-like” than 
during their use. His general aspect and health have im- 
proved. A little sulphate of iron was added to his quinine 
mixture. The elbow was firmly strapped. 
Feb, 26th,---The strapping gives relief; he has less pain and 
no feeling of distension in the joint. To be repeated. 
March 3rd.—Pressure has been continued by means of strap- 
ping up to the present time. There is still a little swelling, 

t he wants to go to work again; be is permitted to do so, 
bat is to come twice a week that the arm may be tightly 


May 13th.—The boy’s arm seems now perfectly well. : 

Jane E—, twenty-seven, married, has two children, 
came to me, at Charing-cross Hospital, February 10th last, 
with a swollen and painfal knee. She is a tall, robust 
woman, whose father had died of phthisis, and who has herself 


* For additional particulars 
Reports the General Board of Meath on the Sanitary Sate of Bra, by 


Ten days ago she knelt 


J 
escaped. 
The | q 
the 4 
not. 
if 
q 
vants, who were removed to the Bristol Infirmary soon after i 
‘being attacked. To make the case complete, I have only to | { 
-add that all nine presented in fall development the diagnostic 
marks of intestinal fever. Two of the number, Liga wh 4 _ 
own patients, offered perfectly typical specimens is- | : 
-order. In two others, who died, the small intestine was | : 
crowded with the ulcerations which are characteristic of the = 
-disease.* 
(To be concluded.) i 
| 
q 
| and awed, ug 
| 


DR. G. RENNETT ON POISONING BY STRYCHNINE. 
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part where it struck the left knee was 
ent of the patella. From that day the 
has been Carel She says that it is not so 


He 


inches ; across patella, 123 inches; 
mJ was not fluctuating, 


The ; Was most at 


board splint and 
a blister. An aperient 
lived near, I promised 


Feb. 16th.—The pain in the knee was less; the blister still 
oF ; the draught had acted sufficiently. To have three grains 
To dress the blister with lint and cold water. 
“"Youn.—-Blister healed, and the pain retursed; but the joint is 
not hot, or at least hardly pe y_more so than the other. 


the lignes 


py! 


pa- 
patella, 11} in. This is very little 
as well or as a should, the improvement will 
Other cases = might be given, but these suffice. I have 
the joint, before applying the in lint with 
ointment, as recommended by lan is not ad- 
visable in stramous cases. e of lead oint- 
ment in the same way. It may have been advantageous, at all 
events was not injurious; but the mere mechanical pressure 
to me to be the beneficial agent. In strumous inflam- 
mation of the ial membrane, that sac is, as we know, 
y, w to to permeate 
surrounding structures, and it seems that pressure eamine 
such luxurious causes a ter of 
material, and subsequently its absorption. The a - 
ever, for this application must be properly chosen, or it will give 
not merely no relief to the patient, but absolute torture. There 
must be no active inflammation—a point which can be best 
ascertained by the absence of heat in the part, and of acute 
Trout benefited where the finger. Furthermore, those cases are 
most benefited where the patient complains of a pain as though 
int were being forced asunder, sense 
I eve, from 
the interstitial the gelatinous 
tration is constantly 
Old Burlington-street, October, 1959, 


A CASE OF POISONING BY STRYCHNINE, 
AND RECOVERY. 


By GEORGE BENNETT, M.D., F.R.C.S. 


Axout a quarter to seven a.m. of the 13th of October, 1856, 
I was requested to attend a lady, aged forty-two, who had, in 
a fit of despondency, taken the entire contents of a packet of 
“ Battle’s rat poison.” On my arrival, I found that about 
half-past six a.m. she had mixed the powder in a tumbler of 
water, drank it, and by adding water again, had taken every par- 
ticle of the powder. The bitter taste, she afterwards remarked 
to me, was not perceived until some little time after the powder 
had been swallowed, which I have observed is peculiar to 
strychnine. After taking the poison, she went and dressed the 
children; but, suddenly repenting of the crime she had com- 
mitted, she informed her husband, who, after giving a dose of 
antimonial wine, which produced no emetic effect, came for 


to e me as to the nature of the 


not occurred, I 


but having no symptoms 


oe Soon after a very violent fit came on, and in 
this the iration was so feeble that we all considered she 
was dead. es in rallied ; and as soon as she was 
capab'e of swallowing, an about ten to fifteen minutes after 
it was, ovident to all about She soon fit; but 


lasted but for a very short 
in about ten minutes I gave another dose 
the tincture. The convulsive fits had 
about twenty minutes from the cessation of 
vomiting came on; and this being assisted by diluents, the 
stomach appeared clear of the — i 

an insoluble com 

relieving from the action of 
upon the spinal nerves, the emetics which had been admi 
were to take effect. She continued free from any far- 
ther spasm ; and, after an hour, I left her. On returning in 
about an hour, I found she 
ception of a few to sli She com 

great debility; and the very very I ordered her 
nourishing diet of milk and arrowroot, and 
mixture, with compound sulphuric ether; 
fluence, ‘she rallied very rapidly, I remarked 
convulsive paroxysms no screams were uttered ; 
inguiry after her recovery, she informed me that 
felt during the fits, niy an inconvenience from 


the following morning (Oct. 4th), found her much 

e throat had subsided ; and she 

break fast. She had no pain, and com wee wells bok 

the bowels not having been relieved, an aperient mixture was 

ordered, which, however, did not operate until the 

The stimulating mixture was continued occasionally, 

afforded great relief from the feelin of nervous debility which 

came over her, From the 16th to 

and on the latter day she was able to leave her 

The next question that arises is as to the quantit; —- 

vine taken. teat one of the powder bythe 


the animals—as I have observed in the human subject—re- 


Tre Lancer,] 
— 
down 
| ad 

ee | scruple 

ays alter the acciaent, Dub is more pump after a ne, On giving her some water, 
rmal): above patella, 12 inches; across | I perceived so ic twitchings, which gradually 
patella, 114 inches. Left knee (dis- | increased in v suspected that strychnine was 
D3 the poison omiting had been excited, and 
the spasms precluded the use of the stomach-pump, I sent for 
the compound tincture of iodine. Before it arrived, Ciwover, the 
to try the effect of pressure in this case;\but as the | the face and hands were livid, the eyeballs protruded, and 
there was violent opisthotonos ; pulse not perceptible. The most 
severe spasmodic action came on about a quarter to eight a.m. 
Very rae be, WILD &@ pad each Blue 
patella, was applied. 
e pressure gives ease, and, therefore, tight strap- 
ping with pad in the same places was employed with benefit. 

March 4th.—The patient is very much better, but on account 
of family duties must move about, more than is desirable, and 
is impatient of the restraint caused by the strapping. The 

1" a ng ne 50 gialy Gown, We 
sensible during the fits to everything around her, retaining the 
most perfect consciousness of all that was said or done—was 
unable to speak, but never felt any inclination to scream or 

| cry out. In the evening she complained of a little soreness of 
| the throat, and a slight feeling of cramps over the lower ex- 
ON 
ee itself over the whole of the liquid and remaining for a few 
= minutes, On one of the powders being analyzed by Professor 
Smith, of the Sydney University, it was found that a paper 
containing ten grains of a bluish powder (probably smalt) with 
which the strychnine had been mixed, gave a grain of very 

| pure strychnine. On administering one of the powders to a 
| young dog, it remained for fally an hour without manifesting 
| any effect or inconvenience from the poison, when suddenly 
animal died in minutes. An older larger dog had 
one of the powders given to it, and about an hour after the 
dose had been administered a severe fit occurred, but it rallied 
in ten minutes, and moved about, with slight paralysis of the 
hinder extremities; it appeared quite free from any safer, 
and was even wagging its tail and seemed to be recovering 
nearly half an hour, when the spasmodic twitchings again com- 
| menced and gradually increased in one 
| fit_terminated its existence. bodies of 


OF THE PRACTICE OF 
MEDICINE AND SURGERY 


IN THE 
HOSPITALS OF LONDON. 


OF THE LEG PERFORMED IN INDIA; RE-AMPUTATION 
HIGHER UP. 
(Under the care of Mr. Apams. ) 


has i 
patient's health 


THE VALUE OF ICE APPLIED LOCALLY. 
(Under the care of Mr. Apams. ) 


the. of a case of aneurism of the arch of the 
a visible swelling situated ‘between the second rib 
um, which appeared in a i i 
i, 1859, p. 629), the i 

The 
nil, 
the 


1 operation the 
good, there are grounds i- 
cipating an excellent recovery. bss — 


ROYAL WESTMINSTER OPHTHALMIC 
HOSPITAL. 
NEW OPERATION FOR THE RELIEF OF THE PAIN IN 
ACUTE GLAUCOMA. 
(Under the care of Mr. Hancock.) 


the iris. Von Griife gives no theory whatever, and candidly 
says that his practice is wholly empirical.” We have seen 
this method put into practice several times, and we must ac- 
knowledge with relief to the pain; but the plan resorted to 
by Mr. Hancock is infinitely preferable, on aecount of the 
reasons mentioned in the details of the subjoined case, for 
which we are indebted to Mr. A. E. Sansom, house-surgeon 


| to the hospital 


H fifteen, tolerably healthy-looking 


showi e sclerotic ; 
i b Masses of the cap- 
isi The 


i 


ie 


ili 
the knife, a quan discoloured fluid 


He 


Tas Lanoet,]} LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICINE AND SURGERY. (Ocrover 29, 1859, 
mained flaccid for a long time after death. A very curious pulses are equal in beat, volume, and general softness, He 
galvanic action was produced on the last dog on its recovering om be intend. 
the first fit: by tapping or rubbing the hair over the the physical signs, although an aneurismal tumour is 
back an immediate twitching came on over the body, but did sent, with a distinct lruit de souflet, it ia quite possible that 
rote ten apart the slightest sensation of pain to the the greater part of the circumference of the sac is filled with 
During the action of the poison the animals did not | fibrinous coagula. The dullness remains about the same, and 
appear to suffer any pain, and no sound of any kind was the patient feels a slight inward beating at the spot corre- 
by them. sponding to the situation of the tumour, and occasionally a 
Sydney, New South Wales, 1359. little pain behind the sternum. He now has a belladonna 
q 
" If this patient can change his occupation from that of « 
4 Rlirror London dock tea-warehouse porter to some other that shall not 
naa necessitate the carrying of heavy weights on his shoulder as i 
- hitherto, he may enjoy comparative health for a considerable ; 
time. His age is fifty-eight ; the aneurism has been 4 
the of the steady and q 
unceasing application of ice to the external tumour has been 
most gratifying. It is a mode of treatment worthy of adop- 
Nulla est alia pro certo noscendi via, nisi quam et morborum et ; 
‘De Sed. ot Gaus. Morb. lib. 14. 
LONDON HOSPITAL. 
NECROSIS OF THE END OF THE STUMP, IX AN AMPUTATION q 
THE operation which has been suggested by Von Griife for 
the cure (2) of glaucoma, is described as follows in the eighth j 
edition of Druitt’s ‘‘ Surgeons’ Vade Mecum,” just issued from a 
the past two years we have noticed a few cases behind the cornea, and of 
wherein amputations in one of the limbs havin g been performed “a 
primarily in India, the patients bave appeared in our London 4 
hospitals on account of ulceration and necrosis at the end of 
the stump. The number bas, however, been too few to permit Wi 
of any practical deductions being drawn as to whether the |G 
great heat of the country had anything to do with the healing i” 
Process in the stump; in two instances the form assumed by | 4 
the latter was conical, with the end of the bone actually pro 
jecting, as if the muscles in the first instance had becomd 4 
retracted. In all of the cases the primary operations were for a 
gun-shot wounds, attended by their accompanying phenomena , Be Was hacking & mutton bone with a knile, W ia 
—namely, shock to the system, collapse, &c. cud. bis left agp. From the effects if 
The last case of the kind which came under our observation | % this acci he was confined to the house for some time. - 
was at the London Hospital, the patient being a healthy-look- The pain soon subsided ; but the sight of the eye was destroyed. ig 
ing young sailor, who had been wounded in the foot at the | 1zere was no apparent breach of continuity, No pain recurred a 
by Mz. Adams, and whose foot | May lost; and then he noticed thas the eyeball bagan. to 
and eakle had been removed just above the lata The | “large. 
stump healed, but afterwards its edges became ulcerated, the | A¢ first, by the treatment adopted, the pain was relieved ; » iq 
end of the tibia took on a diseased action, and the leg became of q 
unfit for use in any artificial appliance that was proposed for | [t has become worse since; s yal dy ae dye q 
Progression. The patient was most anxious to have another | ™¢reasing. The pain is slight if the globe ed iM 
eperation performed ; accordingly, it was deemed expedient to | the slightest movement or pressure, violent aching is . E 
Clem tonate the leg higher up, and this, under the influence of It _was feared that the other eye was becoming sympathetically 4 
chloroform, was on the 20th inst. by Mr. Adams, at bn ty welting, iW 
its upper third. He made short rectangular flaps of equal |, ("dition of the eyes.—The right healthy ; sight good. The if 
length, which, when brought together by sutures, aqpanent to left swollen to about twice th y 
no blood was lost. The healing pri rotic vessels dilated ; choroid not iq 
pupil dilated extremely, slightly ig 
sule of a 
the ey: is touched, which feels very tense : 
PROJECTING. ANEURISM OF THE ARCH OF THE AORTA finger. . a 
. > Operation.—On the 9th of September, Mr. 4 
BETWEEN THE SECOND RIB AND THE STERNUM ; duced a Beer's cataract knife at the junction 
imt ing inwards Pp 
semi-circumference of the cornea. The point of the k f 
having traversed obliquely the layers of the cornea, w: a 
FCEr, | backwards towards the interior of the globe, thus div le 
ped 
escaped. 
th. . Hancock, considering that the great ; 
patie of | tension of the iris and ciliary ligament by ii 
yur for about twenty weeks, it has entirely subsided, the product of 
alsation can now be seen by the naked eye. He has | the indications for the reli of the suffering if 
nor forcible action of the heart; both radial this operation. a | § 


CLINICAL RECORDS. 


quickly. 
Sept. 10th.—Except for an hour or so after the operation, 
has suffered no pain. The operation gave relief. He 
ed by the Pl well; before this, he has been uently 
awakened the pain induced by pressure on the ey from 


llth. 


resisting, now easily yields to 
sions no pain. 


CLINICAL RECORDS. 


DISLOCATIONS OF THE 
From the 


were very distinct and clear 


characteristics 
Mr. Fergusson had seen but one other instance of 


in this boy. 
The lad, aged eighteen, had a dislocation of both bones 


directly backwards, of some six months’ duration. It presented 
the usual symptoms, with a proj tion behind of tho ulna ; a 
hollow was felt on either side oe and the arm was almost 
immovably bent at a right angle. Under chloroform some 
pee was made in flexion, but to a slight extent only, 
and the tendon of the triceps was therefore divided—an opera- 
tion which Mr. Le ca was the first to attempt in this and 
similar cases. The p ex egrme J itted of a little more mo- 
tion; but it is iacteeahy dou thal, a as the operator remarked, 
any satisfactory motion can be gained in the present 
His experience has now led him to the conclusion 
that not much benefit can be obtained by attempts at reduction 
when the dislocation has been of long standing. 


DIAGNOSIS OF CANCER OF THE BREAST. 


for the scirrhous form of cancer by Mr. P: 
not wholly involved in the disease, this 
as a pigeon 


Ow the 15th instant, at St. Bartholomew's Hospital, the left 
The organ was 
g confined to a 
mass as at the inferioe margin of the 

d, Before the operation, r. Lawrence and Mr. Stanley 


adopted in all doubtful cases,—and finding the disease to be 
cancerous, a8 was suspected, the whole of re gland (which 
was not very large) was taken away. On section, a rather 
uniform mass of a yellowish colour was exposed to view; there 
was an absence of the white lines characteristic of the 3 
its intense hardness and unyielding nature, however, 

pointed out its true character, even without the aid of red 


MYELOID GROWTH ON THE FRONTAL BONE OF A 
CHILD ELEVEN MONTHS OLD. 

Records” of August 13th, 1859, At Guy’s Hospital, on the 
5th of July, Mr. Birkett made an incision of the integum 
to ascertain the nature of the growth. It appeared at first to 
be medullary cancer, but was afterwards found to be myeloid 
disease, and was so closely attached to the frontal bone that 
removal was found impracticable. The incision never entirely 
healed, and the tumour continued to bythe until about the 20th, 
when inflammation attacked it parts. 
The tumour then sloughed, and ten 
on July 26th. 

was 


N —The entire growth gangrenous, 
e was remov re appeared a bony ring, a < - 
tached to the from tal bone, three inches ix 


frontal tuberosity, po above this 
into and on the roof of the orbit. _ The 


its elements. To the 
the right half of the frontal bone and a portion 
the orbit must have been removed. 


ACUTE RHEUMATISM SUPERVENING UPON 
OF THE 


of the upper part of the shaft of the left thig h-bone, for which 
a seton was put in, with much benefit. On the llth of Octo- 
ber, she was seized with an attack of acute muscular rheuma- 
tism, and then came under the care of Dr. Willshire. She was 


iodide of 
sium, but the moat decided relief to the pein was afforded bye 


analogous to this came under the care of Dr. Gibb a few weeks 
ago, at the St. Pancras Dispensary, of a woman, the mother of 
several children, who aborted for the first time with a three 


y, by 


and ay and back of the neck, followed, on the third 
severe pain over the heart. All this was successfully -_ 


hated by treatment, and she was on the point of sitting 
when erysipelas attacked the face and scalp, from which 
is now suffering, but with a prospect of recovery. 


abe 
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1. By the situation and oblique direction of the incision, a | traction in other parts of the breast was similar in character to 
free drainage of the fluid is provided for. what conue a opieetnn’s Cp iain The growth had been 
2. The iris is very slightly wounded. noticed six weeks only, but was probably of anterior date, and 
3. The pupil is ite dina, saad 
mal situation. 
4, The operation is very simple, and is performed remarkably 
rfectly easy during the whole day. 

—Not the slightest pain, even on considerable pres- | microscope. ust showing it, its suriace came shghtly 
sure ; the eyeball feels much less tense ; the pupil is less dilated ; | concave—another peculiarity of the same disease, This patient 
no prolapse of iris through the wound, is going on well. 

21st.—Has gone on uninterruptedly well since last report; 
therc has not been the slightest pain; the size of the globe has 
sensibly diminished; the pupil is far less dilated than it was 
before the operation; and the gobs: instead of being hard and | 
| 
field for study. To comprehend thoroughly the mechanism of | 
the various dislocations of this joint, special and intimate | 
acquaintance with this branch of surgery is required. It is the | 
absence of this which explains the appearance of cases at our | 
po a en reduction of dislocated elbows. Two | 
cases of the kind came under our observation at King’s College | +2¢ Surface within this ring Was bohe, and corresponded Wit 
Hospital on October 22nd—one in a boy, aged about twelve, | the inner table of the adult cranial bones. Froi this surface 
and the other in a lad, eighteen years of age. delicate, acicular, bony spicule shot into the new Paget 
Shs Daye case wan pond with the right 
sented the somewhat rare form of the dislocation of both bones crn and downwards 
of the arm directly inwards, The external condyle of the hu- rontal bone was per- 
: merus formed a considerable projection, whilst the olecranon dat & point corresponding Ww centre of the disease, 
of the ulna could be fait yin upon the internal con- | and there was pus between the bones and dura mater. The 
Sole; this gave © broad and wide ehage to the joint, with examination of 
much flattening of the arm, from the displacement of the mus- ring life, nearly 
cular attachments, All the motions of the joint—flexion, ex- of the roof of 
tension, pronation, and ~ -pination—were perfect. Attempts 
had been made by surge... to reduce the dislocation ; amongst a 
others, by Mr. Fergusson (under chloroform), but without suc- 
and the deformity is likely to remain permanent. This 
Iv is by nO DS inirequen 
during their stay in hospitals, by diseases other than the i 
one for which they were admitted. Eruptive and other fevers, 
erysipelas, &c., often supervene. At the present moment, 
there is a healthy-looking woman, twenty-five years of . who 
grain OF opium give ever) ee 
| time convalescence is all but established. A case somewhat 
ee - | hemorrhage had entirely ceased for some days, when she was 
in relation to the diagnosis of such tumours. When the mass | we learn that the Doar ; D tw 
is cancer, the skin has a tendency to retract inwards to- | telligence that the suspicion of cases of cheque at Beyrout has 
wards the disease, and that was the condition in the present | proved unfounded, have discontinued the sanitary restrictions 
instance; the nipple and — natural, but the re- | against arrivals from Syria. 
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On the Diseases and Injuries of the Joints, Clinical and Patho- 
logical Observations. eget F.R.C.8,, Assist. - 
Surgeon, Surgical Registrar, Lecturer upon Operative 
Surgery, at Guy’s Hospital. pp. 273. London : Churchill. 
As this volume treats of a subject particularly interesting to 

surgeons at the present time, and as it may moreover be con- 

sidered to embody the doctrines and opinions held in one of 
our largest metropolitan hospitals, we propose to notice its 
contents somewhat in extenso. 

Taking the Diseases of the Joints first, the author com- 
mences with those of the synovial membrane, and divides 
synovitis into acute, subacute, chronic, and rheumatic, After 
a short sketch of Acute Synovitis, follow two illustrative cases, 
one the result of injury, and the other from an abscess bursting 
into the joint, the first of which (a boy who received a kick on 
the hip) can hardly be considered a fair example of the disease ; 
for, ‘‘ upon examining the joint, the head of the femur, the 
acetabulum, and nearly the whole of the right os innominatum, 
were stripped of their periosteum and cartilage; the pubic 
bones were separated at their lines of junction, were black, and 
bathed with pus.” Are not these rather the results of acute 
necrosis? Passing over the other varieties, we come to the 
Diagnosis of the disease, which only occupies a couple of pages, 
and presents no novelty; this is followed by a short section on 
Prognosis, in which the author shows that acute synovitis is a 
very fatal disease (for out of twenty-five cases eleven died), 
while in the subacute, chronic, and rheumatic forms of inflam- 
mation there is little danger to life. In considering the Patho- 
logy of synovitis, Mr. Bryant ventures to suggest that the 
earliest effect of inflammation in a joint is the arrest of its 
natural secretion. If this is so, it must be a very early stage, 
for, as the author himself says, “‘ the first positive result which 
presents itself is an excess of secretion.” A case is quoted in 
this section in which fine radiating capillary vessels were found 
en the articular cartilages of the ankle-joint beneath a deposit 
of lymph, and which is laid great stress upon, as proving that 
a synovial membrane passes over the cariilage—a fact which 
we believe has never been seriously doubted, although in a 
healthy adult joint it cannot be demonstrated. The case is in- 
teresting, however, as showing that in states of disease vessels 
are developed beyond the capillary loops which are always to 
be seen at the margin of a healthy articular surface. No patho- 
logical explanation of the formation of matter in a joint is at- 
tempted, but we are told that, when formed, ‘‘ pus apparently 
acts as a caustic, destroying everything by mere contact.” As 
respects the Treatment of synovitis, the author adheres to the 
long-established rules—leeches, fomentations, rest, combined 
with salines, mercury and Dover's powder, &c. We would 
venture, however, to ask whether as good, if not better, results 
would not be obtained were the mercury diminished, or left 
out, and the opium considerably increased? Judging from 
the good effects produced by the drag in affections of other 
serous membranes, we may not unreasonably expect the same 
in cases of joint disease. In the treatment of the subacute and 
chronic varieties of synovitis, we were surprised to find no 
allusion to the use of the actual cautery, nor is it mentioned 
throughout the work ; it has been, however, abundantly used 
by other hospital surgeons in diseases of joints, and, we believe, 
with the best results, Mr. Bryant makes a passing allusion to 
the practice of tapping a joint when much enlarged from chro- 
nic effasion, and remarks that “ in this country such a practice 
is rarely adopted.” We believe this form of treatment to be 
not £0 uncommon as imagined, and would notice that some 
surgeons (Mr. Erichsen and others) have followed the conti- 
nental practice of injecting iodine in these cases with the 
greatest success, 

The author follows Sir B. Brodie in considering the gelatini- 


form disease of the synovial membrane to be the result of an 
inflammatory process; while he regards the pulpy, brown, and 
softened condition, described by Brodie under the name of 
‘* pulpy degeneration,” as ‘‘ rather the result of the same in- 
flammatory action, modified by some peculiar constitutional 
tendency, than that it is essentially a new product of a specific 
disease.” The diagnosis between the two diseases appears to 
be by no means easy; and, after all, is it a matter of great im- 
portance? for the same treatment is recommended for both— 
namely, rest, air, tonics, and Scott's dressing ; and, as we are 
rightly warned, ‘“ this treatment should be continued for many 
months; and if it does not cure the disease, it retards its pro- 
gress and preserves the limb.” This is just one of the questiones 
verate of surgery. Will the joint eventually get well? It may, 
certainly ; but it will, we believe, be only at an immense ex- 
penditure of time and suffering on the part of the patient; and 
it is one of the most trying positions of the surgeon to deter- 
mine whether to advise some operation at an early date, or to 
go on hoping for the best, with the chance of a worse disease 
supervening ; for then, 

** When, from either of the two forms of diseased synovial 
membrane, the joint suppurates and disorganizes, other con- 
siderations come into play ; if the discharge, and the irritation 
produced by the j whan | articulation, should tell injuriously 
upon the health of the patient, and the hope of restoring the 
joint to a useful condition be slight, if it exist at all, some ope- 
rative interference may be called for.” 

In considering the diseases of articular cartilage, and espe- 
cially the ‘‘ granular degeneration,” Mr. Bryant starts with 
the proposition that, though the cartilages derive their chief 
nourishment through their bony attachment, they are, in addi- 
tion, supplied from the synovial membrane, which he believes, 
from pathological observation, (vide case supra,) to be con- 
tinued over them ; thus, 

**In some cases the synovial aspect is the pri seat of 
the disease, but then the synovial membrane be found im- 
plicated, the changes in the articular ae Se only 

. For, remembering that it is from membrane 
that the synovial surface of the articular cartilage derives its 
nourishment, it is fair to conclude that this surface would first 
show any changes that must ensue from an arrest or deficit in 
its nutritive supply.” 

In support of this view, a case is quoted of a boy who died 
on the twenty-eighth day after the first appearance of disease 
in the hip-joint, in whom, besides the evidences of synovitis, 
‘*a patch of so-called ulceration, about the size of a sixpence,” 
was found in the acetabulum ; while on the head of the femur 
was a well-defined portion of injected synovial membrane, be- 
neath which ‘‘ the cartilage had become perfectly degenerated 
into granules.” 

While on this subject, we would allude to an able paper by 
Mr. Barwell ‘On Articular Cartilage,” which appeared in the 
October number of the British and Fureign Medico-Chirurgical 
Review, and in which the author, aftr demonstrating the true 
tubular nature of the “articular lniuella,” which thus affords 
an abundant supply of nutriment to the articular cartilage, 
denies the existence of any meu.brane over that cartilage, or 
the possibility of nutriment being derived in that manner, on 
the following grounds :— 

“ The presence of such vessels would show that a structure, 
having one free, one attached surface, might be nourished by 
both. Moreover, it would prove that a cellular structure 
might be nourished from the surface towards which the cells 

. But the first fact would be isolated, and the latter is 
conceivable.”’ 

In support of his view, Mr. Barwell quotes four cases, almost 
precisely similar to that of Mr. Bryant, which he explains by 
changes having taken place either in the contents or the activity 
of the cartilage cells. It is, however, allowed by Mr. Bryant, 
that ‘‘in many instances the changes in the cartilage commence 
upon their bony attachment.” 
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next considered, both of which Mr. Bryant holds to be special 
and distinct forms of disease, the fibres being the result of a 
splitting of the hyaline substance by the disintegration and 
disappearance of the cartilage cells. Mr. Barwell, on the other 
hand, maintains that fibrous degeneration is not itself a disease, 
but an accompaniment of almost every morbid process which 
takes place in articular cartilage. Speaking of rheumatic 
changes in the articular cartilages, Mr. Bryant quotes a case of 
diseased knee, which rather militates against his own views in 
the former pages. Thus: ‘‘The cartilages covering the ends 
of the bones were entirely d-stroyed, and the surfaces of the 
bones were irregular. The synovial membrane of the patella 
was inflamed and swollen, but the cartilage of this bone was 
quite heaithy.” 

Strumous deposit in the articular extremities of bone Mr. 
Bryant believes to be very rare; in fact, he ‘‘ regards such a 
specimen as a pathological curiosity,” and considers that what 
is commonly termed strumous disease is simply chronic inflam- 
mation, giving under that name a very good sketch of what is 
described by some authors as ‘‘ diffuse strumous infiltration.” 
That another form (the circumscribed) exists, the chief charac- 
teristic of which is a deposit in the articular extremities, no one 
who has seen many resections of joints can doubt. Whether the 
deposit be called ‘ tubercle” tory product of a 
low order” is a matter of no practical importance; its presence 
is hurtful and dangerous, and no operation will be successful 
which does not remove the whole of it. A number of interest- 
ing cases are here detailed, showing the different courses which 
the several diseases of articular extremities, caries, necrosis, 
and abseess, may take; and after considering anchylosis of 
joints, we come to one of the most important chapters in the 
book, and to which constant reference is made in speaking of 
the treatment of the several diseases—viz., that headed 
Amputation or Excision. We fully coincide with the author's 
regret that ‘‘there has been so much party feeling in the con- 
sideration of both operations,” and congratulate him upon the 
fair spirit he evinces in the discussion of the question, though 
we are obliged to differ from him in some of his conclusions. 
As regards the elbow, we need only quote the following (and 
the same practice holds good for the shoulder also) :—‘‘ At 
Guy’s Hospital, amputation for diseased elbow-joint is so rare, 
that in five years but one case has taken place, and, in the 
same period, eight excisions of the elbow have been performed.” 
As respects the knee, however, we read: ‘‘If, then, by the 
operation of excision of the knee-joint the dangers to life are 
greater than in amputation, and as the advantages gained by 
preserving the limb are not so great as to cover the extra risk, 
the propriety of selecting amputation cannot be questioned.” 
This per-centage of mortality is at present the bone of con- 
tention between the two sets of advocates, and will take, we 
believe, many more operations to settle. In the meantime, we 
rejoice to find Mr. Bryant admitting that “in select cases 
there is no doubt that excision should be performed.” 

In speaking of excision of the hip, Mr. Bryant evinces a want 
of acquaintance with the practice of other hospitals, at which 
we are surprised, After mentioning the frequent occurrence of 
disease on both surfaces of the joint, he says, ‘‘ the pelvic por- 
tion of the joint can be but little interfered with, and can cer- 
tainly not be removed; and one portion, therefore, only of the 
joint —viz., the head of the femur—can be excised, Under 
these circumstances, there are not many instances where much 
benefit can be expected, and asa consequence the operation ¢” 
excision should not be performed.” As we believe the operation 
has never been performed in Guy’s Hospital, this prohibition 
may be taken for what it is worth, and as Mr. Hancock and 
others have removed the whole or part of the acetabulum, that 
part of the proposition must be held to be false. We would 
merely make the additional remark, that it is by no means un- 
common to find, on removing the head of the femur, the greater 
part of the acetabulum necrosed and detached, and only re- 
438 
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quiring to be lifted away. If any proof were wanted of the ad- 
visability of this operation, we have a most convincing one in 
Mr. Bryant’s own report of a case, (p. 90,) where disease of the 
hip had existed two years, and after death there was found ‘‘ in 
the head of the bone a loosened sequestrum, extending back - 
wards towards the neck,” and concerning whieh there oecur 
the following trite observations :—“If the sequestrum had 
been removed, a recovery might have taken place ; as long as 
the source of irritation remained, such a result could not be 
expected.” It is perfectly obvious that the only mode of ac- 
complishing this would have been to excise the head of the 
femur ! 

We have already far exceeded our usual limits, and must 
merely allude to the latter part of the work as containing an 
account of the Injuries of Joints, under the heads of Wounds, 
Dislocations, and Compound Fractures into joints. 

The first portion of the book is that by which it will be 
chiefly judged, because the subjects of which it treats are those 
most commonly seen in practice, and on the diagnosis and 
treatment of which information is most required. And here 
we fear the practitioner will be disappointed : the chapters on 
Diagnosis and Treatment (particularly the latter) are short 
and not of the most satisfactory kind. The impression left 
on the mind after their perusal is, that if the disease is slight 
or chronic, we can alleviate or perhaps cure it; if severe 
and acute, it will destroy the patient, unless amputation be 
performed, and then the mortality is twenty-five per cent. 
That the author has shown great industry in the study of 
the pathology of joint diseases cannot be doubted, though his 
opinions clash in many instances with those commonly held ; and 
it only remains for us to hope that time will lead to a more 
satisfactory and successful plan of treatment. 


THE JOURNALS FOR THE QUARTER, &c. 

The British and Foreign Medico-Chirurgical Review 
(No. XLVIIL.) opens with a short but clear exposition of some 
of the more important doctrines enunciated by Virchow in his 
recent work upon Cellular Pathology.” We see no reason 
to differ from the writer of the article in his opinion, viz.— 


which go against our accepted doctrines.” 

In a review of “The Modern Doctrines of Syphilogeny,” judg- 
ment is given, that the teaching ‘‘ of the School of the Midi” 
is too precise; that by it the venereal disease is divided into 
stages which do not exist in nature, or that the symptoms and 
history of the disease are very different on the two sides of the 
channel. The etiology of epidemic and other diseases is next 
discussed, and then follows an interesting disquisition upon the 
relations between Medicine, Religion, and Philosophy. After 
a tilt with the Physiology of Dr. John Hughes Bennett, we 
arrive at the most practical article of the number —‘‘ The 
Treatment of Delirium Tremens.” The résumé of it is, that, 

‘* With all the difficulties and discrepancies surrounding the 
matter, we believe that unprejudiced inquiry will lead to the 
conclusion, that the treatment of delirium tremens by large or 
frequently -repeated doses of opium, and by the continuous ad- 
ministration of spirits, is not warranted by experience, nor in 
conformity with theory. We hold it to be equally a trath, 
cause e ou uently a 
ar more development when only fening the 

runka) 


' We regard the writer of this article as having satisfactorily 


been given. But many of the statements are not only novel, 
but are based on propositions still greatly controverted. ...... 
Certainly, not without grave consideration ought we to abandon 
views formed after full inquiry and no little careful experience. 
In medicine, as in all other things, we must give way to facte, 
| but we are not called on at once to admit the trath of opinions 
. 
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Worked out his problem, and as meriting notice also for his 
sensible opposition to the fashionable and far too easily appre- 
_ ciated system of treatment, now in vogue for all diseases, which 
looks for the ro xa\ov only in “ brandy-and-water.” The 
seventh review is a great, heavy, lumbering composition, putting 
us in mind of a ‘‘ whale in a washing-tub.” Beside the usual 
‘ Bibliographical Record” and the five ‘‘ Chronicles of Medical 
Science,” we have an original communication by Dr, Lawson 
“On Yellow Fever,” one by Dr. Hayward upon ‘‘ Anzsthesia,” 
another by Mr. Barwell ‘On Articular Cartilage,” and also 
one by Dr. Ogle “‘On the Nervous System.” 

Vol. V. of Guy's Hospital Reports is remarkable for its variety 
of matter, containing not less than twenty-two memoirs. Mr. 
Forster gives us another case of ‘‘ Gastrotomy,” undertaken in 
consequence of contraction of the esophagus from the action of 
corrosive poison, The little patient went on favourably until 
the morning of the fourth day, when, after feeding by the 
nurse, peritonitis supervened, and terminated fatally. Not- 
withstanding both his cases have proved untoward in their 
results, the operator still believes gastrotomy ‘‘ to be perfectly 
justifiable.” The fourth essay, by Dr. Wilks, is an important 
one, and no doubt will be often referred to as having a sort of 
efficial character about it, from the fact of the chief disease of 
which he treats having been first investigated at Guy’s Hos- 
pital. The essay in question deals with ‘*Cases of Morbus 
splenica et lymphatica.” Dr. Wilks, admitting it to de use- 
less to pretend ignorance of the scepticism which prevails 
amongst some as to the conclusions arrived at by Dr. Addison 
concerning the fatal nature of disease of the supra-renal cap- 
sules, and its frequent association with discoloration of the 
skin, makes it his endeavour to show that, apart from the legi- 
timate doubts which should attend new doctrines, several ob- 
jections have been made which are founded simply upon erro- 
neous views as to the original statement of Dr. Addison. The 
result of the author's knowledge and inquiry is sufficient to 
lead him to a confident belief ‘‘ as to the undoubted existence 
of such a disease as morbus Addisonii.” Two coloured plates 
illustrate the paper. Dr. Pavy continues his investigations 
into the glucogenic functions of the body. In the previous 
number of the ‘‘Reports” he published a memoir to the effect 
of negativing the views lately entertained by some physio- 
logists regarding the production of sugar by the liver during 
life. In his later researches during the past year concerning 
the disturbances of the nervous system producing saccharine 
urine, the results fe previously obtained have been in the 
highest degree corroborated. “‘ Indeed,” says Dr. Pavy, “I do 
not know of a single fact standing in opposition to the conclu- 
sions that were announced in the previous Reports.” 

“From this series of experiments, we have conclusive evi- 
dence before us that lesions of certain parts of the sympathetic 
system produce a most strongly-marked diabetes—a di 

an important 
that yet presents itself for solution.” —p. 246. 

Dr. Gull contributes some interesting remarks relative to 
rather an obscure subject—namely, the destructive changes 
taking place in the lung from diseases in the mediastinum in- 
vading or compressing the pneumogastric nerves and pulmonary | 5. 
plexus. Whilst we think Dr. Karlow’s observations ‘‘On some 
points in the Diagnosis and Treatment of Heart Disease” are 
just what his class wanted to hear in his lectures, we are | under 
utterly at a loss to conceive why they should have been pub- 
lished in the work before us, Surely the author does not 
seriously mean that the clinical truisms he has treated us to 
are not explicitly taught in the writings and lectures of others? 
Here, likewise, is Dr. Whitley, with ‘* Cases illustrative of the 
aioe ne concocting a paper such as we 

might approve at a students’ medical society! Really, the 
Guy's men must give us credit for knowing something! Dr. 


Odling concludes the volume with observations ‘‘On some 
Failures of Marsh’s Process for the Detection of Arsenic.” 

The present number (X VL.) of the Journal of Psychological 
Medicine is about as sterling and solid @ production as any the 
series hitherto contained. Suicide and homicidal mania in 
particular are viewed and considered under several aspects. 
Calmeil’s new work upon “Inflammatory Affections of the 
Brain” is analyzed ; whilst Professor Hoppus concludes his ela- 
borate and interesting exposition of the ‘‘ Psychology of Kant.” 

The Journal of Mental Science (No. XXX.) gives an official 
report of the ‘‘ Annual Meeting of the Association of Medical 
Officers of Asylums and Hospitals for the Insane,” along with 
the address of the president, Sir Charles Hastings. Dr, Bush- 
nan asks and answers the question, “‘ What is Psychology?’ 
whilst Dr. Maudsley discusses the ‘‘ Correlation of Mental 
and Physical Force,” and Dr. Tuke continues his essay upon 
“General Paralysis.” A full report of the ‘‘ Inquisition in 
Lanacy on Miss Ewings” is appended to the number. 

We find in the fifteenth number of the Australian Medical 
Journal, which we have lately received, one of our ‘‘ leaders” 
(upon ‘‘Science in Courts of Law”) inserted, but credited to 
the account of a contemporary, This journal shows that medi- 
cine is moving at the antipodes. 

We have received the fourth number of the Englishwoman’s 
Journal, the contents of which are, as usual, a happy combina- 
tion of the useful and sprightly. 


AN OPIUM-EATER. 
Te the Editor of Tus 


of the f case may prove of 

some service in a view, I would beg to tres- 
a little of — v le 
was hastily summoned summoned to the bed-side of an 
ium-eater,” or rather a laudinum-drinker,— he havi 
gradual increased the dose till he could take, in the course 
eve at hours, from three to four ounces of the tincture of 
every few to attacks of 
vomiting an ing, accompan) y painful 

in the It oceasion of one of these fits 
coming on, but in a more aggravated form than usual, that 
I was called in. I found him rip pe the most intense 
agony, which threw him into a bath of cold, clammy perspira- 
tion, and depressed his mind so far as to create a strong and 
almost irresistible desire to commit suicide. As his cries for 
immediate relief were so urgent, and the suicidal tendency was 
so marked, I was puzzled to know what to give him. Opium 
and its tions would be of no use, nor would any ano- 
dynes of that character be powerfal enough to affect him. To 
add to the difficulty, the stomach was so irritable that every- 
thing was immediately vomited back again, even an effer- 
veseing saline. In order to suspend this, and remove any in- 
flammatory mischief that might arise, I applied at once over 
the whole abdominal surface a muslin handkerchief oat in 
to prevent evaporation. a@ very minates, was 
iste painful rash. His 
agovy and cramps gradually calmed down, ind the vomiting 
ceasing, ve him five drops of this had a most 
sud 1 then sextered upon Seen mixed 
with two of camphor every hour. After he swal- 
lowed a drachm in divided doses, sleep ensued; and 
from this tame he gradually recovered, after having passed 
spond penvtpe five purged motions, of the most acrid and offen- 


“This cave interesting as showin: how the system will tole- 
rate larg of chloroform, whe hae ee for long time 
influence of other narcotics ; for it must be remarked 
that this patient was a most inveterate smoker and snutf- -taker. 
I may also observe that the immense and tystuntancows counter- 
irritation produced by the strong liquor of ammonia, covered 
with the oil-silk, is of vast importance to us in all such 
cases as this, The field for observation which I had in 
the Crimea during the war has convinced me of the great 
value of this remedy ip the Sas of all acute abdominal 
on account ofits ra id effect.—Yours, &c., 
Jaucnan Hvuenss, M.D., 
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From a statement in another part of this week’s Lancer, 


_ it appears that the Committee, which was appointed last year 


by the National Association for the Promotion of Social Science 


_ ‘to inquire into the practice and results of Quarantine in dif- 


ferent countries, has been actively pursuing their work of ob- 
taining exact information on the subject which they have taken 
in hand, and we are glad to find that their labours on this head 
have not been in vain. The greatest impediment hitherto in 


' the way of forming anything like sound conclusions, or such as 


_ were at all likely to command general acquiescence, as to the 


' propriety, or otherwise, of existing quarantine regulations and 


practice, has been the utter want of reliable and sufficiently 
extensive data, There has, in truth, been no real foundation 
to build upon. It had, it is true, been long notorious that 
much of the system in vogue was most absurd, and ought long 
ago to have been expunged from the code of every civilized 
community. No sane man, in this country at least, would now 
dream of detaining a person who is in perfect health for a 
month or more in durance vile, merely because he had been 
looking at the pyramids, and chose to return home from Egypt 
on board ship rather than by land; or of prohibiting the land- 
ing at Southampton of the Indian mail-bags until each separate 
letter had been duly slashed and smoked to prevent the intro- 
duction of the plague! Yet such things were done here 
within the last thirty or forty years, and they are being done 
at this very time in more than one foreign port in the Medi- 
terranean—nay, even in some of our own colonies, in spite, it 
must be admitted, of their repugnance to such absurdities, and 
only because the dread of retaliation is over their heads, 

Is not it, then, high time that a system which keeps up such 
procedures should be fully and fairly inquired into—and by the 
medical profession, too, at whose door must unquestionably be 
laid all the responsibility of its institution? for it should ever 
be remembered that it is only with medical sanction that it is 
maintained, as it was on medical opinion that it was originally 
established. 

The National Association has therefore, we think, done most 
wisely in instituting, through its department of Public Health, 
a full investigation of the subject; and the names of the gen- 
tlemen who have at their request undertaken to conduct it 
afford the best guarantee that the investigation will be a tho- 
rough and, at the same time, a strictly impartial one. The 
public, as well as the profession, will not fail to have confidence 
in an inquiry in which such men as Sir James CLark, Sir 
Wituiam Pym, and the Directors-General of the Army and 
Navy Medical Departments, not to mention other eminent 
names, take part. Hitherto, the question has been examined 
far too much under the influence of pre-adopted opinions, and 
by personal or party bias; and the natural result has been, that 
exaggerated and often most unfair statements have been put 
forth, and most hasty and unwarranted conclusions hazarded 
one way or the other, either in disparagement or in vindication 
of the existing practice. - 

The very use of such rer} applied to the contending 


partisans as ‘‘quarantinists” and “ anti-quarantinists,” and 

‘* contagionists” and ‘‘non-contagionists,” is evidence in itself 
how little the subject has been rightly understood, and how. 
much prejudice and prepossession have had to do in its exa- 
mination. To imagine that if it can be merely shown that a 
disease exhibits occasionally, and under some circumstances, 
contagious properties, personal contact or communication must 
therefore be the chief or the only mode of its origin and dis- 
semination, and that the prevention of such communication 
must therefore be the surest prophylactic, is about as rational 
as it would be to maintain that there is but one mode of the 
dispersion of plants, and that if they are not, for example’ 
inserted directly into the ground by the hand of man, they will 
soon altogether cease to spring up. Diseases, like plants, have 
more ways than one of development and diffusion; their germs 
are often scattered we know not how. But the admission of 
this fact need not, surely, carry with it the consequential re- 
jection of all and every means of guarding against the trans- 
mission of the reproductive atoms, either by human intercourse, 
or by other palpable and appreciable agencies. Only let the 
evidence pro and con. be always fairly and dispassionately 
examined, as it would be apon any other subject of scientific 
physical inquiry, and let not opinions be formed until such an 
examination has been conscientiously made. 

It has been over and over again alleged that most of the ex- 
isting regulations and practices of quarantine rest upon simply 
gratuitous, and some of them upon positively fallacious, hypo- 
theses, to which ignorant fear had given currency in the first 
instance, and which long usage alone has served to perpetuate. 
There is truth in this. For upwards of a century, cotton 
bales were believed to be amongst the most likely media for 
transmitting the infection of the plague from one country to 
another. Now, this idea is all but exploded amongst, at least, 
unbiassed and disinterested persons, and for the very satisfac- 
tory reason that it is contradicted by the experience of every 
lazaret in the Mediterranean. And may not it be so with 
other alleged channels of importation of that and the other dis- 
eases against which quarantine is usually directed? Suppose, 
for example, that the medical profession were appealed to by 
the community on this point, what evidence can be adduced to 
show that either the plague, the cholera, or the yellow fever 
has ever been introduced into any place or country by a vessel 
whose occupants had remained free from all sickness during her 
voyage, and were quite healthy on reaching her port of arrival ? 
What would be the reply? Are they prepared to say that such 
cases have occurred? and, if so, where are the records to be 
found? It is obviously to the solution of such practical ques- 
tions as these that the inquiries of the Sub-committee should 
be especially directed, while they carefully eschew the barren 
field of controversial discussion as to the contagiousness or non- 
contagiousness of certain diseases, or commit the fatal blunder 
of resting the necessity, or otherwise, of quarantine measures 
on the decision of this cloudy and fugacions theme. The acri- 
monious and very illogical disputes which followed on the dog- 
matic denial of the contagiousness of the plague by Dr. Mac- 
LEAN, now nearly forty years ago, and more recently by some 
official writers in respect of malignant cholera and yellow fever, 
are warnings that should not be overlooked. Medical science 
does not admit of absolute unconditional assertions of doctrine, 
and peremptory language can seldom be used in its discussions 
with safety. The analysis and exposition of authentic and mul- 
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tiplied evidence are the best preservative against this too | which chases away discouragement, and leads men of all ranks 


common error. 

In connexion with an inquiry respecting the practice of qua- 
rantine conducted in this spirit, there are several questions of 
great moment that will naturally arise for consideration. The 
sanitary and hygienic condition of merchant vessels and their 
crews is one of the most important, and loudly calls for more 
attention than it has hitherto received. No one who has 
had opportunities of personal knowledge of merchant ships can 
be surprised at the large amount of sickness and disabling bad 
health which prevail in the mercantile marine of most coun- 
tries, and probably of none more than of our own. To talk of 
a clean bill of health being given to a vessel, without the 
slightest regard to its sanitary condition or to the means of 
preserving the health of those on board, is manifestly nonsense. 

Besides this practical question, there is another, of a more 
strictly scientific character, that might be most advantageously 
explored; we mean, the ascertaining and recording of the ap- 
pearances of epidemic diseases in all places where quarantine 
exists. Such a registration, if faithfully carried out over a 
series of years, might lead to the discovery of some very curious 
and important results in medical, as it has done in meteorolo- 
gical science, and in other departments of physical research. 


Tue question of electing the new Fellows occupied the deli- 
berations—not, we understand, very calm deliberations — of 
the College of Physicians on Saturday last. The first list of 
nominees was taken up; the candidates were balloted for, and 
three or four were blackballed, notwithstanding the recom- 
mendation of the Council. It was felt, no doubt, that the 
claims of the rejected candidates, howsoever intrinsically good, 
ought to be postponed until those of older Licentiates had been 
considered. The meeting was adjourned for the purpose of 
discussing the second or supplemental list of nominees. 
Whether this list will be treated with more tenderness than 
the first remains to be seen. The proceedings of the Council 
have given rise to much bitterness of feeling and dissatisfaction 
amongst the body of Fellows and Licentiates. We shall not 
fail to pass under closest scrutiny the recent acts of the College 
and its Council ; and trust we shall have no occasion to censure 
individuals or cliques for having suffered motives of private 
malevolence or jealousy to influence them in the discharge of 
a most delicate but important public duty. 


Derisrrions are the rocks a-head in all social questions: 
The great query, ‘“‘ What is a pound?” set economists in a 
ferment some years since, and still remains unanswered. It 
was a positive boon when somebody defined respectability to 
consist in keeping a ‘‘ horse and shay ;” and any equally com- 
prehensive explanation of the word poverty, (particularly if it 
included a definition as to whom we might consider “ objects 
of charity,”) would be of eminent assistance to the medical pro- 
fession. That the services of its members are often claimed 
gratuitously by persons well able to pay for attendance, is a 
lesson that a very brief professional life, whether public or 
private, will teach to the largest-hearted and most unsuspect- 
ing of practitioners. Setting aside all higher considerations, 
there must be something eminently attractive in the mere 
work of doing practical good, and feeling that it is being done, 


miseration of Romeo. 


in the profession to labour without ceasing for the sole benefit 
of a duly ungrateful public. One ‘‘ shuns inglorious ease, and 
lives laborious days,” that he may investigate the nature of 
unhealtiy miasmata, and has not even the reward which 
brought comfort to Vesrasian: ‘* Lacri bonus est odor ex re 
quilibet.” Another works his very life out amongst the reek- 
ing graveyards; and many such men untimely die that others 
may live, without receiving any earthly recompense or recogni- 
tion of their labours; whilst wealthy citizens, whose charity 
never went beyond the beneficent bestowal of the crambs from 
their tables, when, in the fulness of time, they are gathered to 
the ancestors of whom they were ashamed, have their memories 
embalmed in the newspapers for the admiration of posterity. 
Excellent ensamples for youthful imitators! Quondam shop- 
boys die millionaires. How often does the Book, *‘ ubi et facta 
et dicta nostra examinanda sunt,” show that this wasall he was 
worth when he died, and so condemns him ! 

But if Dives too often sins in selfishness, it must not be 
forgotten that the other extreme is not altogether free from evil 
—extremes seldom are. Though charity be the greates’ of the 
triad—‘‘ the love of Gop which works by love of our neigh- 
bour, and is greater than faith or hope,” as Bishop ATTERBURY 
tells—the “ soul of all the rest,” as MiLtow writes,—it still is 
fitting that we remember this same charity begins at home, 
and that we have no right to take the bread out of the mouths 
of our brethren that we may be ostentatiously charitable to the 
stranger at the expense of their starvation. 

Believing that the system of the so-called “ provident” or 
self-supporting dispensaries would, in practice, have a tendency 
of this evil kind, we have always discouraged their establish- 
ment. That this judgment was correct, the utter failure of 
these institutions to fulfil the results anticipated from them 
bears abundant evidence. As another attempt is now being 
made to found one of these dispensaries in Soho, it is right, 
once for all, to point out how much wrong is done to the pro- 
fession by them, and how unfair is their establishment towards 
those whom the “res angusta domi” forbid to drive in 
broughams and inhabit Savile-row. This proposed Dispensary 
is intended to benefit ‘‘small tradesmen, working persons, 
“their wives and children, individuals of small income, and 
* servants” residing in the parish. They are to pay a penny 
a week each person, and for this are ENTITLED to immediate 
medical attendance at their own homes, to all medicines, to 
have the choice of a medical attendant, and, if necessary, a 
consultation on the case. The result of such excessive liberality, 
such large privileges for so small a sum, is, that men suspect 
the motive, and inquire curiously into the result, To the 
latter we will first allude. 

* An’ two men ride of a horse,” says DocpERRy, “‘ one 
must ride behind.” And when twenty thousand are astride 
the professional Pegasus, the result is that some must be very 
near the tail; these are oftentimes well-informed gentlemen, 
equal to any emergency, but who, in worldly prosperity, are 
little better off than he of Mantua who awakened the com- 
It is easy to pick a hole in a thread- 
bare coat, and we believe that the knowledge acquired by the 
hard experience of those who are the poorer brethren of our 
order is too often underrated. They comprise a very large 
number; and it must be evident that one result of these self- 
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Their remuneration is in accordance with the means of that 

class which includes the majority of their patients—the class, 

in fact, who subscribe to these self-supporting dispensaries. 

Nor is this the only evil; for these institutions, like the 

savings-banks, are, for the most part, used by a higher class 

of persons than those for whose benefit they were established. 

The weekly penny of the prosperous tradesman cannot be re- 

fused; for who shall judge of his prosperity? And thus a 

double wrong is done. There are public hospitals and chari- 

table institutions for the destitute sick, and if there be not 

sufficient, more may be established ; but there is neither charity 

nor brotherly love in sacrificing the interests of struggling 

practitioners to a false philanthropy which sometimes, we fear, 

is not entirely free from suspicion of a more sordid motive. It 
is evident that the weekly sum paid can offer no adequate im- 
mediate remuneration for the work undertaken, even if each 
subscriber be ill for only one week in five years. On the other 
hand, the high satisfaction that men have a right to experience 
who do good for good’s sake, is carefully disclaimed; as those who’ 
support these dispensaries are encouraged not to consider them- 
selves objects of charity. Hence there may too often be traced 
motives for seeking these appointments which we can only 
allude to with regret. But we hope that many have lent their 
names to such schemes merely because they were misled by the 
specious arguments advanced on behalf of these institutions, 

and never thought of the evil that might be wrought for want 
of thought. 

In the handbills distributed to assist the establishment of 
this new Dispensary in Soho, we notice that the most pro- 
minent name stands thus: ‘* Consulting Physician-Accoucheur, 
Dr. R. Kiye, 17, Savile-row.” And the evil results of this 
method of courting publicity may be illustrated by this one 
name. The choice of a medical attendant is offered in the 
prospectus, and such selection is, of course, supposed to be 
guided by some foreknowledge. Now, we can well imagine 
an intelligent tradesman (who has read the recent law decisions 
as to the assumption of titles under the new Act) obtaining 
access to a Medical Register, to see that his dispensary doctor 
is all right. What could that anxious inquirer think when he 
found that the gentleman thus honoured with the title of a 
physician and the prefix of Dr., being also an examiner of the 
Apothecaries’ Company, was only entered in the Medical 
Register as M.R.C.S. and L.S.A.? 

We regret that, in the fulfilment of our duty, it is thus 
necessary to trench on personal grounds; but we may not 
permit any consideration to induce us to sacrifice the interests 
or disregard the claims of those amongst our ranks whose 
‘prosperity is not equivalent to their toil or their deservings, 
and who can as ill afford their little to be taken away as 
that poor man whose wrongs aroused King Davin to self- 
condemnation, 


Tue Senate of the University of London has approved the 
Regulations proposed by its Committee on Degrees in Science. 
There is no insurmountable obstacle to the first examinations 
for the new degree of Bachelor of Science being held next year. 
The Metropolitan University will thus have the merit of initi- 
ating an academical distinction that will serve as a bond uniting 
science and literature. We have observed on other occasions 
that the sciences of Biology, of Chemistry, and of Geology, have 


applications to the practical wants of man are so important, as 
to have transformed those who were once the simple votaries 
of science for its own sake, into a distinct profession. Since 
everyone who comes before the public claiming confidence in a 
professional capacity is expected to bring some authoritative 
credentials to support his claim, the boon to the teacher and 
practitioner of the applications of science, of an academical 
degree equal in honour and authority to the degrees in Medi- 
cine, Law, or Arts, cannot be over-estimated. We have no 
doubt that the engineer, the miner, the architect, of the next 
generation, will, as well as the chemist, recommend themselves 
to their clients by that guarantee of training and acquire- 
ments which the initials B.Sc. and D.Sc. will afford. 

The regulations adopted evince on the part of the Senate a 
determination that the new degrees shall be in no respect in- 
ferior in extent, severity, or honour, to those which the Uni- 
versity has hitherto conferred. 

Thus, candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Science shall 
be required to have passed the matriculation examination, and 
to pass two subsequent examinations. By this provision every 
graduate is made to pass through the same initiatory general 
test, the matriculation. Up to this point the men who propose 
to follow Theology, Law, Medicine, Literature, or Science, 
pursue the same course. The first B.Sc. examination will 
take place once a year, and will commence on the third Mon- 
day in July. The second B.Sc, examination will commence on 
the fourth Monday in October. One year must elapse from 
the passing the first examination. On passing the second B.Sc, 
examination, the candidate will obtain the degree of B.Sc. 

The higher degree of Doctor must also be earned by exami- 
nation. The subjects of the first B.Sc. examination are 
Mathematics, Physics, and Biology. At the competition for 
honours, the scrutiny into the proficiency of the candidates in 
these departments of knowledge is carried to a higher point. 
The subjects of the second B.Sc. examination are Chemistry, 
Geology, Paleontology, Mechanical and Natural Philosophy, 
Animal Physiology, and Logie and Moral Philosophy. There 
is also a subsequent competition for honours; and, as in the 
case of the other degrees, the candidates are ranged into two 
divisions, according to proficiency. So far, the subjects in 
which proficiency is expected are the same for all. The Bac- 
calaureate in Science implies that the graduate has obtained a 
general, but accurate, acquaintance with those branches of 
knowledge which are the foundation of the more special divi- 
sions of science. But in taking the higher degree, the candi- 
date has the opportunity, by selecting, to a certain extent, 
the subjects of examination, of giving proof of his superior 
proficiency in some one or more particular branches of science. 
The Doctor of Science may ‘‘ go out,” as the academical phrase 
is, in “‘ Physical Science,” in ‘‘ Biological Science,” ‘‘ Geo- 
logical and Palzontological Science,” or in ‘‘ Mental Science,” 

The Senate has very judiciously further resolved, that 
Bachelors of Arts and undergraduates who shall have passed 
the first examination for the degree of Bachelor of Medicine, 
shall be admitted to the degree of Bachelor of Science by pass- 
ing the second B.Sc. examination. 

The next step which, we presume, the Senate will be called 
upon to take, is the election of Examiners for the new degrees. 
This event will by itself give no inconsiderable animation and 
encouragement to the professors of Science, The still closer 


association of men of science with the University of London, 
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by enrolling them as graduates, will surely be a source of new 
strength to the University, and fructify to the public good. 
We give this early publicity to the decision of the Senate in 
order to stimulate the industry of those whose studies and 
views in life may render the possession of these degrees an 
object of praiseworthy ambition, and to incite them to prepare 
to compete at the first examinations. 


— 


Ir is gratifying to perceive that the subject of Adulteration 
is still continuing, notwithstanding the delays which have 
taken place in legislating upon it, to attract the attention, and 
this in high quarters, which its importance so fully justifies, 
and, indeed, demands. 

It was one of the very first subjects alluded to by Lord 
BroveHam in his recent address to the National Association 
for the Promotion of Social Science :— 

“* And now,” observed his lordship, ‘‘ as there may be some 
doubt about the order in which to take the subjects selected 
for summary mention, let us, in deference to our noble Presi- 
dent,-the Earl of Suarressuny,— begin with the Public 
Health Department, which he so ably superintended last year. 
At that meeting it appointed a Committee to consider the im- 
portant subject of the means of preventing Adulteration of 
Food; and the Council made an elaborate report referring Mr. 
Scnorerrery’s Bill to the Committee, which approved the 
Bill, suggesting some material amendments. It was, however, 
unfortunately dropped in the Commons; but the Committee’s 
report will be of great service to Mr. ScHoLEFrep in preparing 
the measure for re-introduction.” 


A day or two after, the Hon, W. Cowrer, in an address to 
the same Association, thus referred to the subject :— 

“The microscope is revealing regions as astounding and as 
interesting as any that the telescope can unfold. Not only is 
it useful in tracing the hidden incitements to disease, but it is 
winning its way to the witness-box. Every purchaser of eat- 
ables that may be adulterated—and into what articles of food 
has not perverse and dishonest ingenuity found some means of 
adulteration ‘—ought to have within reach some analyst, to 
whom he might refer for an authoritative decision on the 
genuineness of the articles offered for sale. I do not care much 
about penalties if only fraudulent admixtures cou)d be exposed. 
Let the public know from authority that the Cayenne pepper 
sold at particular shops is coloured with red lead, and the green 
pickles with copper; that the loaf, which to the naked eye 
seems made of the best and purest wheat flour, owes its white- 
ness to the alum, which gives a fine appearance to damaged 
and unnutritious flour; and that the beer, which seems so 
strong, has been diluted with water, then strengthened with 
narcotic drugs, and salted so as to increase the thirst it seems 
to quench, and the public may safely be left to itself When 
the snare becomes visible to the bird, the fowler will have but 
an empty bag; and if the purchaser could be enabled to see 
with the eyes of the analyst, everything necessary would be 
accomplished for his protection.” 

We fully concur with Mr. Cowrsr as to the beneficial effects 
resulting from the simple exposure of adulteration. It was on 
mission, and published its Reports in the pages of this 
journal. That the publication of these Reports led, at 
first, to a very great diminution of the evil is unquestion- 
able. This supervision and exposure to be effectual must, 
however, be constant; and it should be remembered, that 
since the publication of the articles of the Sanitary Commission 
ceased, things have been allowed to take their own course, 


which have occurred in legislating on the subject. That adul- 
teration is still rife, may be proved simply by a reference to 

The Times of Monday week. In that journal there is, first, an 
account of the poisoning of six children by partaking of sugar 
confectionery coloured with a pigment containing chromate of 
lead; and, secondly, we are furnished in the City article with 
the intelligence that a party of gentlemen iaterested in cotton 
have just sailed for America in order to devise means to put 
an end to the scandalous adulterations perpetrated in that im- 
portant article. 

Armed as he is by public opinion, as well as by a large ma- 
jority of the votes of Parliament, we strenuously urge Mr, 
SCHOLEFLELD not to lose an hour next ses..un in re-introducing 
his amended Bill into the House of Commons. On two occa- 
sions he has been defeated by the termination of the session. 
Next time we trust he will take care to give himself ample 
time to secure his Bill, now advanced to Committee. Every- 
thing is once more favourable to legislation on this most im- 
portant of all the sanitary questions of the day. The Ministers 
are in favour of legislation, Lord Patmerston especially so, 
and the public are once more fully alive to the subject. It 
will, indeed, be discreditable to the House of Commons if it 
should refuse to find a remedy for so flagrant an evil. There 
is but little reason, however, to apprehend that the House will 
fail to do its duty in this matter, seeing that the motion for 
the second reading, in the last session of Parliament, was 
carried vy a majority of more than two to one. 


A case was tried before the borough magistrates of Kingston- 
on-Thames a week or two since, which has thus much extraor- 
dinary about it, that, although facts were clearly proved in 
evidence to have occurred in contravention of the new Medical 
Act, the summons was dismissed on grounds which it is not 
easy to understand. A Mr. Govun, a “‘ chemist and druggist” 
of Kingston, had both styled himself on his door-plate “ Sur- 
geon,” and had practised as such on a patient who had resorted. 
to him under the belief that he was really a surgeon, although, 
not having any diploma, he is whclly unqualified to act in 
that capacity. After the statements had been heard, the 
Bench, notwithstanding that the truth of his having assumed 
the title of surgeon, and practised as such, had been made 
fully apparent, acquitted the defendant on the very fine-drawn 
and altogether inexplicable pretext that he had not “ wilfully 
and falsely” pretended to be or taken the title of a surgeon. It 
should be mentioned that Mr. Gouxp is an ex-mayor of King- 
ston, and at present a magistrate of that borough, and that 
therefore it happened that he was cited before his own col- 
leagues, As, however, we learn that the London Medical 
Registration Association, by whom the case was undertaken, 
have already adopted the necessary steps to carry the case before 
the Court of Queen’s Bench, the matter demands no further 
notice at this time than the remark, that if such a decision 
as that of the Kingston magistrates is allowed to hold good, 
the new Medical Act will be greatly depreciated in value. 


<i> 


We are authorized to state that the announcement which 
recently appeared in the Court Journal relative to the retire- 


ment of Sir James CLARK is incorrect 
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VACCINOPHOBIA. 

Last week we gave the history of some ninety thousand 
lives wasted in the three kingdoms, during one decade of years, 
by neglect of vaccination. The disease of small-pox is at pre- 
sent fatally prevalent in some metropolitan districts—so much 
so in Hackney that it has been judged necessary to issue a 
printed handbill headed ‘ Smauu-pox,” and give a list of 
nine precautions that the inhabitants of any house in which 
a case of this disease should appear are advised to adopt. Re- 
vaccination of all persons above seven years of age is the first 
and most judicious recommendation. No doubt many lives 
may be saved by this energetic proceeding of the Board of 
Works, suggested by the health officer, Dr. Tripe. 

It is important to contrast the marvellous economy of life, 
health, and beauty which a careful system of vaccination can 
effect, with the loss and vital waste which its neglect engen- 
ders. [t is most interesting, however, from another point of 
view, to see that, even in the countries where this great boon 
is most fully experienced and appreciated, some minds can 
perceive nothing but wickedness, barbarism, and mischief in the 
device. The ravings of the continental vaccinophobists surpass 
any ordinary flight of imagination. The most frantic of these 
diatribes is one entitled ‘‘ Die Ligue der Impfer in Englischen 
Blaubuch, und die Protestanten gegen dem Impfzwang, von 
G. G. C. Nottinger; Stuttgart, 1858.” Vaccination is here 
treated as a Satanic delusion, invented for the deterioration of 
the human race—an unnatural superstition of the blackest base- 
ness: nigrum ngro nigrius, This book must always rank as 
@ curiosity in medical literature. » The author commences by 
attempting to prove that vaccination is opposed to the dictates 


of God and nature, and to all progress of science, and that it is 


poisonous to the human body. He prays that, under divine 
illumination, the eyes of men may be opened to the errors of 
Jenner, and that pardon may be extended to him. He quotes 
the petition of the Bodmin Michell to the British Parliament, 
to the effect that vaccination is nothing more than the planting 
of poison from disordered cows or children in the bodies of 
human beings, and, like bad seed, could not produce good fruit. 
** Nature,” he says, ‘‘ has ordained children’s illnesses—measles, 
scarlatina, small-pox, &c.—for wise purposes, to clear the body 
from impure matter. In escaping one evil, we only subject our- 
selves to greater—as scrofula, consumption, blindness, &c. 
Cow-poison is as strong a poison as strychnine, and why do the 
vaccinators infuse it into human bodies, and cause all those 
dreadful maladies—as typhus, inflammation of the brain, 
cholera, convulsions, &c.?” He considers it a great sin, and 
thinks it high time that men in the English Parliament should 
Tise to oppose such superstition and conjuration of devils. He 
compares Jenner with the Pope, and anti-Jennerists with 
Protestants; freedom of the body with freedom of conscience ; 
and the vaccinating doctors with the Roman Catholic bishops. 
He warns England against the evils of compulsory vaccination, 
and points to Germany as a horrid example: the people grow 
daily weaker and more sickly, yet they dare not move under 
the pressure of the police. 

‘* Madness laughs like a monkey, and the vaccinator hides 
himself behind Government. Roma locuta est. ae small 


this 


Jenner and his followers must end ; and » wide field ie opened 
to science whereby the lives of millions may be saved.” 


So ends this singular farrago of insane and miserable non- 
sense: chiefly remarkable for the perversity of its mis-state- 
ments, and the solemnity of its calumnies—for the fanaticism 
of its denunciations, and the emptiness of its warnings; but re- 
markable, also, for the number of converts and followers whom 
it has drawn together, and for the surprising number who have 
given credence to its ravings. But it is well said that, until 
we analyze a philosophy in respect of its inducements, inde- 
pendently of its rationality, we shall never be in a condition to 
estimate that philosophy by the mere number of its adherents. 


DUTY’S POWER: MERCY’S FUNCTION. 

No higher type of heroism can be suggested than that of the 

surgeon who follows his mission of mercy amidst death, though 
surrounded by all the accessory discouragements of hardship, and 
warned that his failing health will hardly bear the strain which 
a sense of duty imposes, without danger to his life. When such 
a man, who bravely pursues his patriotic and merciful labours, 
in time of war, amongst his wounded countrymen, and brings 
uniformly to their aid energy and skill such as call forth 
continued eulogy upon his efforts, sinks at length in the per- 
formance of his duties, his example should be cherished and 
his services rewarded by grateful care of those whom he leaves 
dependent upon his country. Such, we are told, was the his- 
tory of the late Mr. Richard Blizard Power, assistant- 
Royal Navy. His death was occasioned by the arduous duties 
in which he was engaged in the Crimean war (as stated by 
medical certificate). He was ten years in the service; was at 
the battle of the Alma, where he saved the lives of twenty-five 
men who would otherwise have been left on the field as dead ; 
was at the storming of the forts of Sebastopol in H.M.S. Sans- 
pareil, when eleven were killed and sixty-one wounded, and 
he performed sixteen capital operations, being the only assistant - 
surgeon on board, He received the thanks of Lord 
Lyons, a special letter of thanks from the Medical Inspector of 
the Fleet, and,,from the great skill and humanity witnessed 
by his commanding officer, Captain Dacres, his services were 
brought before the notice of the Admiralty. He was stationed 
at Balaklava during the winter, where he attended profes- 
sionally French, Turks, and Russians, never flinching from the 
most painful and self-denying duties, but continuing to perform 
them to within a few days of his decease, 

He was the sole support of a mother, whose small funds 
were exhausted in the expenses of his education and outfit. 
Neither the rules of the service nor the regulations of the 
Patriotic Fund permit of any relief being afforded from those 
sources to satisfy the claims of the widowed mother, though 
there is neither wife nor orphan to relieve. Mrs. Power has 
entreated our aid to make known her need through the columns 
of Tue Lancer. Surely hers is a case which should not pass 
unregarded: her case constitutes a claim which cannot but. 
evoke practical sympathy. 


PRESCRIBING DRUGGISTS IN HOXTON. 


Few men can so perform the duties of a public office as to 
conciliate the good opinion of all; and whoever is prominent 
by office, capacity, or success, may commonly anticipate occa- 
sional detraction and smothered enmity. It is a compliment 
to his integrity when the attack proceeds from obviously in- 
terested and unworthy sources, and when the complete dis- 
proof of the charge alleged testifies to the difficulty with which 
malice finds weapons for the assault. 

Mr. Coward, one of the Poor-law medical officers of Hoxton, 
has been assailed by a Mr. Cockerton in a letter to the Poor- 
law Board. The charges were examined in detail by the Board, 
who declared them to be ‘‘ false, frivolous, and vexatious; and 


of | expressed its undiminished confidence in the ability and kind- 


| 
n this way are fight an eason—the people's voice | 
and knowledge—ruled to death, In this unworthy way is | 
Jenner’s statue reared under the cypresses of Arntsbegrift or | 
the police system. Great Britain’s Parliament will put its 
foot upon the neck of The superstition 
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ness.of Mr, Coward in the discharge of his duties.” Mr. Bag- 
ley, who seconded this resolution, ‘‘ expressed his astonishment 
that such fabrications should ever have been made.” Mr. 
Coward gave an account of his assailant, which has so much 
public interest, in relation to other similar cases, that it is 
right that it should be quoted here. He said that— 

**Mr, Cockerton was not a 
that some seven years ago, when 
lity, he desired to establish a self-sup 

req 


the neighbourhood, the qualified medical men united to put an 
end to their illegal practices, and succeeded in doing so to a 

kerton—as he always associated himself with Mr. Dow, a 
surgeon in the neighbourhood—until the recent Registration 
Act, when he took down the word ‘su * and wrote up 
the word ‘chemist.’ This was the sole cause of the animosity 
which Mr, Cockerton had against him.” 

It is not often that the secret history of these self-supporting 
provident dispensaries is brought so plainly to light by the 
confession of those behind the scenes. But we have more than 
once declared that the majority of them are no other than 
trade speculations which aim at the benefit of the individuals 
who found them, and seek to find their account in cheapening 
yet further than at present medicines and medical advice. 
They have no right to any other position than that of trade 
speculations, and are not entitled to solicit eleemosynary sup- 
port from the benevolent, and assume the false character of 
philanthropic enterprises, Their peculiar constitution, more- 
over, affords inducements for a combination between surgeon 
and druggist, which was always discreditable and is now often 
illegal. 


THE HOSPITAL FOR SICK CHILDREN. 

A worp of admonition may, perhaps, be usefully addressed 
to the students of medicine on the subject of children. There 
are no patients whose ailments it is more difficult to com- 
prehend, or more important fully and immediately to ap- 
preciate. Disease with children is rapid, fatal, and recon- 
dite; it demands more than ordinary study. Yet the obvious 
difficulties of receiving any but a very small number of children 
in the public hospitals for adults diminish greatly the student’s 
opportunities of watching the vourse and treatment of infantile 
ailments. There is, however, un Hospital for Children in Great 
Ormond-street, London, where a rich field of observation exists 
in all the maladies of childhood ; there they are aggregated in 
numbers, and flock daily in increasing proportion as compared 
with the out-patients’ side. Hitherto there has been no clinical 
department attached to that hospital ; but we are gratified to find 
that it is now thrown open to students, and that professional 
instruction has been organized. We strongly advise students 
to avail themselves of the clinical teaching which is afforded 
there. The lectures are delivered on Saturday afternoons, and 
we do not know how any student can spend that which is 
generally an idle hour to better or more fruitful purpose. The 
lives of children are a peculiarly sacred trust to the medical 
practitioner. London alone, of all great cities, has hitherto 
been without an organized clinique for diseases of children. It 
was a great defect now well remedied. We should be glad to 
see that the students and practitioners of medicine evince, by 
their earnest reaping in this field, that they are not indifferent 
labourers in their vocation, and not insensible to the import of 
the crusade against infantile mortality which we really believe 
to be now well begun. 


A WINDFALL FOR BATH. 
Mavy rusty enactments encumber the bequeathal of property 


the intention of benevolent testators is often defeated ; and not 
many months ago, a metropolitan hospital was cast in a suit to 
recover £60,000, bequeathed under conditions which were de- 
clared to annul the gift. The Bath hospitals have been more 
fortunate: they have recovered a legacy due to them some 
seventy years since, and greatly increased in value by the 
accumulation of years. At the last monthly meeting of the 
Bath Charity trustees, it was announced that an unclaimed 
fund of some amount existed in the Court of Chancery, belong- 
ing to the hospitals of Bath. It appears i at about 1790 a 
legacy of £500 was bequeathed to the Bath hospitals, and that 
the affairs of the testator who had given the legacy were ad- 
ministered under the direction of the Court of Chancery. The 
money was set aside to meet the legacy, but, from some unex- 
plained cause, had never been applied for. During the long 
period of seventy years, the legacy has now accumulated to 
£3450, which is divisible equally between Bellott’s Hospital, 
the Bath Mineral Water Hospital, and the Bath United Hos- 
pital, as those three institutions alone come within the word- 
ing of the bequest—namely, ‘‘To the different hospitals of 
Bath, for the relief of such objects as are annually sent to 
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physician who should formerly have pretended to 
for preventive medicine, for hygiene, for sanitary 
discussion of infantile maladies, a share of 
as great as is devoted to the important 


for the 
ublic attention 


iti uestions concerning the politics of Little Pedling- 
disposition of the five men constituting 


short by diseases, which, in the ordinary course of nature, 
woald not have assailed them. 

This great truth has been very frequently impressed upon 
the public in the pages of Tue Laycegr, and it is perhaps prin- 
cipally to the press that we owe the earnest feeling which has 
taken possession of the public mind on this subject—a feeling 
which promises to grow daily until the little rivulet that 
struggled on in an unlovely and difficult channel shall have 
swollen to a great current, which will wash away and purify 
much of physical uncleanliness. 

The great meeting of the Social Science Association is an 
embodiment of an idea which we have seen arise, grow, and 
flower in abundant usefulness, in our own century. It is one 
of which we have great reason to be proud, and which wil? 
give a character to these times that will not quickly fade. 
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Tre proceedings of this evening were of a desultory cha- 

Mr. E. Canton exhibited some fluid which had been taken 
from an old hydrocele, and which aidan from the fact 
of its containing a large quantity esterine—a circum- 
Bryant, however, regarded as not un- 
common. 

THE DEODORIZATION OF FOUL ULCERS. 


.. Wexpen Cooke referred to the sulphate of lime and 
cal ar which ha beech ed and extolled in the 


— — — 
; consented, and attended there a few times; but find- | 
ing him utterly ignorant of the profession and unable properly | 
to prepare his prescriptions, he soon bid him good-bye; and | 
as there were several of these unlicensed practitioners about | 
them.” 
‘ claim 
| 
the army of the Duke of Sax-Stickingen, would assuredly 4 
have been laughed to scorn; yet it is now seen that these are ’ 
matters which touch our national greatness very nearly, and : 
= concern our personal happiness and welfare very deeply. It has A 
i been shown very clearly now to all the world that many thou- , 
sands annually die amongst men, women, and children, —pro- 
| bably one hundred thousand in England, —whose lives are cut j 
to public hospitals and charitable institutions, By their action | a 
i 
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itals for the purpose of cleansing foul 
and sloug ulcers, had himself employed it, and thought | time 
sometimes roduced more irritation in the part than was de- 
cally wit (wan fr 
eq ve remedies, w’ it was 
in sloughing 


aan of potash called ‘‘ manganese 

diy’ pos which male be drawn 
secreting unheal us W: ra decomposed, and ulcers 
that were foul tien e which would not 
lotion was the neatest and most effective in cleansin, 
the ulcers, and rapidly neutralizing the smell by the amount 
oxygen which was contained in the salt. The carrot 
charcoal tice, and chloride of lime were 


best effected by the 

@ small piece of lint the size of the 

in its action ; in the course of twenty ak 
generally came away, and with it all the foul ‘oul odour 
previously been so offensive and injurious, no 


Lquanalocénhedpnasth diluted according to the circum 
stances appe to the condition and 
were found to be the most efficacious; and Dr. Jams Bir re- 
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Tue fourteenth session commenced this evening 


pc ne Various objects of interest were exhibited on the 
tables, Mr 


THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 


THE SPECIFIC CHEMICAL AND MICROSCOPICAL PHENOMENA OF 
GOUTY INFLAMMATION, 


BY A, B, GARROD, M.D., F.R.S 
Tue author remarked that many and discordant views were 


no characteristic structural change had ever been 
strated to accompany it, The object of his communication was 
and prove that chemical ond 
allnding very briely true gouty i 
y to the views held 


the In health, the 

ba all th sommes 4 destined for excretion; but the quantities 
small, that the most carefal i 


acid, but in certain cases of albuminuria, lead- 
other affections, its presence can be demonstrated, 
gouty inflammation ensue. Lastly, in man 

the condition exists in the intervals 


chalk stones. 2. Subjects of 
formity, and no visible de of chalk stones, except one or 
more on the external ear. 3. Subjects of gout in whom 


if not permanently, at least for a very | 

time. the ical and chemical charac- 
ters of the deposit producing this ¢ Dr. Garrod finished 
his communication by stating that he considered the facts 


true gout;” and again, that 

ion i probably the cau rater tha he effec, of the 
Lastly, the 
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QUARANTINE. 


Ar the récent meeting at Bradford, im the section of Public 
Health, presided over by the Right Hon. W. Cowper, —_ 
minary report from the Sub-committee on Quarantine, which 
had been a by the Association last year at Liv 
was read Dr. Milroy, 
committee. 

parton 
icitin au 


thes etention of the Foreign and Coi 
with the view of having them transmit 
vernors of our different coloni 


* These queries will be found in Tax Lamwcrr of April 30th, 1859, p. 447. 


Tes 
— 
PRUs, within the Century by 
| Wollaston, and by Cullen and his followers, and of the diffi- 
| culties which each had to contend with in applying com ad 8 
res 
| presence of uric acid. in the blood in gout, and his su uent 
1 1 Oul Ulcers, DUL Done oO 2ese was 0- 
4 effective in foul sloughing ulcers. In these the root of | quired to demonstrate their presence, 2. In gout, the blood 
; g is invariably rich in urate of soda, and uric acid can be readily 
crystallized from it. 3. Im by far the greater number of 
, u | diseases the blood is free from an abnormal quantity of uric 
| isoning. and 
and still no 
ty subjects 
patient, but to all whose duty it was to be in attendance. paroxysms. 
: he discussion which ensued, various applications were | From these conclusions, Dr. Ga conside it evident that 
mentioned by different speakers, such as charcoal, nitric acid, | something more than the mere presence of urate of soda in the 
: the tincture of perchloride of iron, lemon-juice, &c. The tinc- | blood was required to produce gouty inflammation, and his 
‘ ture of the perchloride of iron produced so much pain that the | next object was to ascertain its nature. For this purpose a 
: uired, within ew years many opportunities 
fallen to his lot. The subjects of these examinations are divided 
marked, that the experience of the French surgeons coincided 
‘ with his own, When in India, he had found the application 
; of nitric acid, properly diluted, to be the most effective of all 
i remedies, both in hospital gangrene and offensive ulcers. no trace of chalky matter was externally visible, and in one 
Mr. pe Méric referred to some experiments lately instituted | case only eight attacks of the disease had occurred. 4. Subjects 
in France for the treatment of tetanus by the use of the wourali | in whom only a single joint (the ball of a great toe) had boon 
poison, administered internally, and applied externally to the | affected with gouty inflammation, or in whom some joint had 
wound. The result was not satisfactory. He mentioned some | only been once slightly inflamed. These examinations proved 
; experiments performed by Sir Benjamin Brodie, nearly fifty | beyond the ibility of doubt, that in the very slightest forms 
i arrived at the conclusion, that in the French case 
the remedy employed had had no real influence. Mr. de Méric 
| entered into an argument to show that it was necessary, in 
order to arrive at a just conclusion respecting the effect of 
remedies in tetanus, to determine the nature of the par- 
’ ticular case in which the treatment had been employed. He 
d mentioned a case which had occurred in his practice at the in- 
German Hospital, and others, to show that in some instances | variably accompany gouty inflammation, and these consist in 
of the chronic form of the disease patients seem to recover alto- | the deposition of urate of soda in a crystalline form within the 
of the remedies which may have been 
Some discussion ensued as to the mode of preparation of the | in any 
wourali poison, which was kept secret by the Indians, and s 
is consequently uncertain in its effects. i 
Uiciecteatetichilecittnctitidtieateaaes great importance of ascertaiming the true nature of the 
as a means of conducing to its raticnal and successful treatment. 
in "Sloane street, occasion a Was given to the 
members and their friends by the President and Council of the fF 
occasion. The interesting collection of scientific portraits by | 
Messrs. Maull and Polyblank also excited much attention, as | 
did also a collection of drawings by the late Sir Charles Bell, 
which was kindly lent by University College. The company 
po me about half-past ten, after enjoying a pleasant scien- 
ific réunion, 
em under 
of State, 
es. 
| Malmesbury and Sir 5. Lytton cordially approved of the 
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spective departments to give effect to the wishes of the sub- 
committee. Already a large amount of mort valuable materia 
has been obtained through these channels, the replies of up- 
wall, 
ving been received. 


cipal medical officers serving abroad, inviting the co-opera- 
than gations . A good many answers 
from both services have come to 


Application was likewise made to the medical officers of the 
Mail Packet steamers which leave for the 
Mediterranean, the West Indies, and South America; 
yet no replies had been received through this channel. 
Dr. Foote, of Constanti , who, from having acted as 
Medical Inspector under the G Board of Health in this 
country, subsequently served in the Crimea, has for many 
turned to sanitary inquiries, has, 
conjunction with other gentlemen in that city, formed a 


Committee there, to carry out a local examination of the work - 
ing of queteatinn in Turkey, and hes undertaken to report the 
results to the Association. 


ems of the day, in which the public generally, as well as 
medical profession, deeply interested. 
As the results of the International Quarantine Conference, 
which was held at Paris in 1851, and at which medical and 
consular dele 
have never 


try, at the meeting, 
ratify conclusions. It is understood that at the present 


Correspondence. 


“Audi alteram partem.” 


CAN WE NOT CONDUCT OUR VACCINATION 
MORE EFFICIENTLY? 
“ The number of deaths from 


in England, and Scotland 
the lest ten is ~ 
[LETTER FROM MR. W. E. C. NOURSE] 
To the Editor of Tax Lancer. 
Sim,—The increase of small-pox in this and other parts of 


the kingdom cannot, while it lasts, be too frequently brought 
forward as a that there is still something wrong about 


must precede any attempt either to legisiate further upon it, 
or to apply the existing law more closely. 


The supply of vaccine from private sources is good in quality, 


That derived from ic sources is sup- 
inferior quality. Thus, the National 

Establishment can always send lymph ; but it is taken 
from childiven whose health is deteriorated by living in London, 
and is not always recent, in spite of the best management of 
the inspector. And the district vaceinators too often carry on 
the vaccination in a wholesale, careless manner, in many cases 
by unqualified assistants, who are far from competent to their 
task, and who are so hurried by the amount of their duties, 
that it is impossible they can exercise due care in the selection 
of subjects from which to vaccinate. For example, J have seen 
a child with an eruption, which, if not syphilitic, was at least sus- 
picious, picked out from several others as the proper one to vac- 
cinate from ! It is true that certain of the vaccinators are very 
careful, and can supply some of the best lymph in the country, 


but such is not the general rule. There is therefore no regular 
and publicly available supply of the best description of recent 
vaccine. The result of this is, that the | ph most accessible 


is of inferior kind, being either too long kept, or derived from 
children not in the stron health, or carelessly selected and 
taken; that, owing to the uncertainty of the private supply, 

, a8 it often is, in ho meeting with a 
recent case, far beyond tin limited period 
allowed by law; and that this evasion of the law is familiarized 
to —_ minds, inducing them to think little of letting 
children remain unvaccinated. Furthermore, small-pox 
vaccination is more frequently heard of than formerly, doubt- 
less owing to some want of efficacy in the lymph, from the 
causes just d; vaccination is sometimes followed by local 
irritation, (query, from vaccinating at too tender an age *) erup- 
tions, or other illness ; and from an exaggerated view of these 
things, public confidence in vaccination is so shaken, both as to 
its protective powers, and as to the purity of the lymph, that 
the Act of Parliament is evaded, and many children, never 
vaccinated at all, become sooner or later the subjects of small- 
pox, and centres of infection. 

It is not easy to name a remedy for these defects; but clearly, 
instead of from the crowded populationsof towns, our chief men 
of vaccine should be from the healthy and vigorous children 
scattered all over the country. It is from them that we ought 
to vaccinate the town children, and not to send town vaccine 
into the country ; and we ought to be able to procure the best 
recent vaccine re ly: there is plenty for all, if it were but 
evenly distribu How to prevent medical men from leaving 
the district vaccination to their unqualified assistants ae 


ing fixed, 
the neighbourhood en to bring their 


— by a proper offi purpose. Fresh 
ymph ought to be often country surgeon 


EF 


E 


iF 


distribu 
lymph. There is always some young qua- 
very school who would undertake the 
were duly recognised on the staff of the 
to be able at all times to secure reli Grose omg 
ps for Could this be 
eee be worked honestly to its 
4 


trative documents. 
The Directors-General of the Army and the Navy Medical | 
Departments also, both of whom are members of the sub-com- | 
By means of the information from these various channels, 
the sub-committee will be enabled, they believe, to draw up 
for the meeting of the Association next year a Report which | 
will materially elucidate the system that has been hitherto | 
sable to have prepared a short account of their proceedings, | 
and of the principal conclusions at which they arrived. The | ; 
official minutes (which were printed by the French Govern- | : 
ment, but not published) were, therefore, carefully examined, 
and a summary of their contents drawn out. This formed the 
subject of a second paper, which was read by Dr. Milroy at 
the Bradford meeting. It was the more necessary that the 
labours of the Conference should be ascertained, as it had 
that the of the this coun- 
© Subject 1S again under the consideration of the difte- | to fight against. I presume the first step would be to pay 
rent Governments, and that meetings are now being held in | them better. I heartily wish that you, Sir, who have done so : 
some uniform and reasonable of practice. The existing | correspondents, who may see their way more clearly than I do, 
state of things i, in very many reapects, incomsstent with would state their views on this most important subject. ’ 
common sense as well as with ical science, while it is felt | The only suggestion that occurs to me is this—that the selec- 
to be most vexatious and oppressive to commerce and interna- | tion of a proper subject and a suitable vesicle to vaccinate from, 
tional intercourse, the right mode of operating in two or three different fashions, 
eee and due inspection of the results on the eighth day, should be 
made a subject of special practical teaching in every one of our 
the oro 
ol 
2 rge practice, an arrangement W hic es Of ab Dospital, 
with their extensive connexions, could have no difficulty in 
ree This would at least teach the pupils the different 
it would be a further point gained if any spare coun 4 
| ol a a For if the latter, scattered in prac- § 
ee ae the country, knew that there was a spe- 4 
BEE good supply, on the simple ition of receiving 4 
that every medical school would become an exchange ; 
vaccination, either in the process itself, or else in the Act of | of ; 
Parliament which regulates it. I more pacticularly address | lifie ; 
myself to the former, since some improversznt in vaccination oe j 
encld 
carri 
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utmost by the goodwill of all concerned, all of whom would 
participate in its benefits, a complete revolution in the matter 
of vaccifiation would be effected all over the kingdom. A purer 
vaccine would be circulated; it would be more regularly pro- 
curable; stale lymph need never be employed; every pupil 
would be duly instructed in the several steps of vaccination ; 
and the knowledge that such care was universally taken to 
ensure a regular supply of recent, reliable, and healthy lymph 
at known and numerous depdts, and to ensure competence in 
the matter on the part of all pupils who pass through the 
medical schools, would restore the confidence of the public in 
both the efficiency and the safety of vaccination, and would 
remove the chief reasons for objecting to its performance. 

Should this su: ion be feasible, or should it give rise to 
any better plan that may be feasible, I shall feel but too happy 
in having propounded it, and so given my aid to the solution 
of a troublesome problem. I sincerely hope that the matter 
will not here. 

remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Old Steine, ton, W. E. C. Noursg, F.R.C.S. 
Oct. 22nd, 1859. 


ON THE IDENTITY OF PARASITIC FUNGI 
OCCURRING ON THE HUMAN SUBJECT. 
[LETTER FROM DR. J. LOWE.] 

To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 


Srr,—Dr. Fox has, I think, dealt with this subject so fully 
and clearly, that there remains little to be said—guoad proof 
derived from clinical evidence, 1 would, therefore, merely 
remark upon one or two points connected with the microscopic 
characters of the parasites, and cite a case or two corroborative 
of the clinical view of their identity. 

1, With regard to variations in form and size of the fungi. 
These may be, under certain conditions, almost endless. The 
true specific distinction is to be found in the fructification. In 
the absence of this we cannot safely assign the mycelium to 
any particular genus or species, e shape, then, of the myce- 
ium is no criterion. What of the spore? Dr. Fox quotes an 


authority who says, that the oval character of the — of 
, spore 


achorion is of great value when com with the roun 
of Speer shen I quite agree with Dr. Fox in thinking that 
not to achorion ; it is a liar 
ition spore depending upon its stage 8 
ment, and may be modified by external circumstances, e 
may, I think, assume it as a fact, that, in all the mucor-like 
fungi, and the parasitic ones in particular, the aérial spores or 
gemme (for these, I believe, are not the true reproductive 
spores of the plant), are spherical. These I have previously 
explained eof under favourable conditions, retain t form, 
and may multiply endlessly, as in yeast. But on the human 
skin the round spores soon assume an elliptical form, and ulti- 
mately elongate to form a mycelium, in the same manner as 
yeast-cells act in an acid matrix. It may, however, be donbted 
whether the oval spores in favus are really derived from the 
fructification. 

1 have observed in the vine fungus that the terminal fila- 
ments, as soon as they become vs gptoaceae a clavate form, 
and give off cell after cell, all of which are oval. This is 
effected by tation of the clavate bodies; and it is 
worthy of remark, that the distal cell is given off before an- 
other segment becomes oval. The result of this process is that 
a pulverulent mass is formed on the surface of the leaf, much 
in the same way probably as the mass of cells accumulates in a 
favus crust. 

The spherical cells only are, I believe, found to be attached 
in a moniliform manner to a fructiferous stalk. The oval cells, 
when placed in a saccharine solution, soon become spherical ; 
‘but when they have commenced to germinate, they again be- 
come oval, and finally linear. : 

The puccinia noticed by Arnsted was doubtless an accidental 
visitor in favus, as the spores are abundant in the atmosphere ; 
or it is still more probable, as Dr. Fox suggests, that Arnsted 
mistook an unusual form of the achorion for the fungus in ques- 
tion. Ihave never yet found this peculiar body on the skin, 
but [ have produced and figured one from the growth of favus- 
cells, so closely resembling a puccinia as to explain readily 
how such a mistake might occur. This body is, I believe, a 
true reproductive spore tomes in a saccule of the mycelium 
on ascus, if this view be correct). The discovery of sarcina, 

Dr. Fox, in tinea tunsurans is iarly interesting, as 
4 


a form of penicilium or aspergillus. The latter gentleman at- 
tempted to prove this by experiment, but fai The disco- 
very, by Mr. H. O. Stephens, of the quarternate spores of 
sarcina on a South American fan led Mr. Berkeley to ex- 
press his conviction of the truth of his ideas on this subject. 
(Gardeners’ Chronicle, Aug. 29th, 1857.) I do not think there 
is the slightest ground to doubt the accuracy of Dr. Fox’s 
observation, more especially since the discovery has been to 
some extent forestalled by the expressed opinion of so eminent 
a Nag as Mr, Berkeley. 

The day after the above was written, I accidentally met with 
the sarcina under singular circumstances. Some months ago I 
placed a quantity of crystals of cholesterine, which I had ob- 
tained from a hydrocele, in a small vial, having previously 
washed them. A mass of fungus formed in the bottle, which, 
on examination, proved to contain sarcina. We have thus an 
additicnal proof of the truth of Mr, Berkeley’s view. 

Dr. Fox gives a case of tinea tonsurans, d ing into 
favus, in consequence of irritation and i 
a sequel to this, I may mention, that during the time when I 
wes experimenting with favus crusts, a member of my own 
family was attacked with favus. There was only one spot of 
the disease, but this was a most perfect specimen. To this I 
strong sulphuric acid, and tincture of 
iodine. The result was, that in two or three days I had a 
complete case of tinea tonsurans; which lasted about ten days 
longer. At the same time as this case occurred, I was myself 
affected with herpes circinatus, 

A case which occurred in the skin wards of the Edinburgh 
Infirmary, under the care of Professor Laycock, in 1857, very 
fully confirmed the view of the identity of parasitic diseases, 
and formed the subject of a clinical lecture, in which this opinion 
was strongly upheld, The patient, if I recollect rightly, had 

in charge of some cows affected with tinea tonsurans, On 
admission, he was almost covered with eruption, presenting a 
most singular medley of skin diseases, from lichen to herpes, in 
almost every form, and where any source of irritation existed, 
ending in ecthyma and lu The transition in all cases was 
gradual and regular, and the Professor remarked that they 
were evidently merely modifications of the same parasitic dis- 
ease, I am, Sir, your vbedient servant, 

October, 1859. Joux Lowe, M.D. Ed. 


THE CHOLERA AT GLASS HOUGHTON, 


AND THE PROBABLE CAUSES OF ITS SPREAD 
AND DECLINE. 


To the Editor of Tux Lancer. 


Srr,—As everything tending to elucidate the causes of cho- 
lera is of public interest, I beg to send to you the following 
observations, the results of my investigations into the causes of 
a very severe outbreak of that disease in the small village of 
Glass Houghton, about two miles from Pontefract. These in- 
vestigations were made chiefly because the village of Glass 
Houghton is in the parish of Castleford, of which district I am 
the officer of health, though I am sorry to say the district 
under the Health Act does not include the former place. 

Glass Houghton is three quarters of a mile from Castleford, 
and stands on the slope of the limestone, It is, ag a general 
rule, very badly drained. The cases of cholera have all occurred 
at the eastern end, and to the centre of the vil in houses 
where the drainage is bad, and where the dwel are ren- 
dered damp in consequence of their standing below the rock, 
in excavations varying from four to nine feet in depth. The 
face of the rock, in three instances, either formed the wall of 
the house, or was in direct proximity to it. The inhabitants 
were in the habit of throwing their waste water and refuse im- 
mediately in front of their houses, or into the public road, no 
drains existing to carry it away, beyond the natural fall of the 
roadway. But as these causes were in existence in other parts 
of the village, which is generally in a dirty state, I was naturally 
induced to seek for some other exciting cause, and as previous 
investigation had led me to suspect, in very many cases, that 
impure water was a strong exciting cause, I examined the 
water used at this the eastern end of the village. This exa- 
mination inclines me to believe the outbreak entirely attri- 
butable to an impure water supply. 

The inhahitants obtain their water from two wells, one at 
the eastern end, another at the western end of the 


The water inthe former ell called the np" ot "tap wal 
in the dry weather had become very low 
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up a steep in- 
ten or 


s of nature and for play. The amount 
of filth, therefore, collected in the dry weather powins the 
late rains, was very considerable on and about path and 
sides of the open well. 

The heavy rains in the close of September consequent! 
washed all this filth, leaves, &c., into the well, along wit 
filtrations from gardens immediately surrounding it, and added 
a disgusting impurity to it. The cases of cholera have all been 
amongst those ilies who used this water ; few of those who. 

e water of the other well suffering from even diarrhcea 
in any form, though the water was full of animalcule, &c. I 
examined the water in the two wells both microscopically and 
chemically. Each contained lime, &c.; but that in the top 
well had abundant evidence of the existence of drippings from 


on the evening of that day, in the houses nearest the well. 
Four cases happened on the 5th. These were reported to me 
by the registrar, and on discovering the facts I have mentioned 
the inhabitants ceased to use the well water on or about the 
8th of October; since that time the disease has declined as 
rapidly as it began, the deatlis standing as follows :—Two 
deaths on the 4th of October, four on the Sth, one on the Sth 
two on the 9th, one on the 10th, and one on the i4th. There 
has also happened one death since from the consecutive fever, 
in a woman taken ill on the 6th of October. The total deaths 
thus far, therefore, are twelve, over a portion of the village 


contai rhaps -five or sixty people, the number of 
Ching twenty-seven or thirty. 
Yours obediently, 
J. H. M.B. 


“IS CHLORATE OF POTASH SO INNOCENT 
A REMEDY THAT IT MAY BE INDIS- 
CRIMINATELY ADMINISTERED?” 
(LETTER FROM MR. WEEDEN COOKE. 

To the Editor of Tar Lancer. 


Sie —An interesting communication, with the above head- 
ing, from Dr. Osborn, of Southampton, in Tus Lancer of 
the Sth instant, illustrates a truth which perhaps will bear a 
little further ventilation. The fact I refer to is, that no medi- 
cine which has any real power in arresting diseased action can 
be innocently administered in opposite states of the system, 
whether of health or disease. Can quinine—can iron or mer- 
cury, or opium, be innocently administered in conditions not 
fitted for their use? In many cases chlorate of potash is no 
less beneficial than these sheet-anchors of our art, and if so 
beneficial, then, as a necessary consequence, injurious in states 
of the system not calling for its administration. In my hands 
chlorate of potash has proved a tonic of the very highest value 
in all adynamic conditions, and at all ; but more i 
in hectic states of the system when quinine and iron were inad- 
missible. So powerful is it in oxidizing or decarbonizing the 
blood when the liver and skin have failed in their offices, that 
I believe, from a very large e ience of its effects at the 
Royal Free Hospital, that there is no tonic comparable to it in 
the sequele of the exanthemata, (otorrhcea, anasarca, and 
cachexia of all kinds,) in all scrofulous diseases, whether of 
bone, gland, or tissue, as well as in those indicated by Dr. 
Osborn — viz., necrosis, leucorrhwa, gleect, and secondary 
syphilis. Agreeing with Dr. Osborn in the steele T tak 
its administration in all acute inflammatory attacks, I t 
that in reviewing those numerous diseases in which there is 
want of power, I know of none in which the chlorate of potash, 
either solely or in combination with iron, quinine, or the other 

tonics, may not be advan y employed. 

believe the dose of this medicine is now pretty accu 
defined. From one to fifteen 
resige end’ I give the child of one 
year old, one grain; of two years old, two grains, and so on up 
to seven years; after that a more increase—say, a grain 


every two years, until about eighteen years, when the full dose 
of fifteen grains may be employed; and this dose rarely requires 
to be increased at any age. 

Having said thus much of the value of chlorate of potash 
administered internally, | would beg permission to add a word 
or two on its remarkable topical effects in various ulcers. It is 
invaluable in foul chronic ulcers of the legs; in tertiary sores 
not of an inflammatory character ; in ulcers of the mouth and 
tongue, arising either from syphilis or cancer, or cancrum oris, 
or necrosis of the jaws; and especially so in cleansing and de- 
odorizing, and indeed healing, many of the foul cancerous ulcers 

in various the body. I have employed it in 
ae a lesions at the Cancer fey the Royal Free Hospitals, as 
well as in private practice, many years, and am daily re- 
minded of its inestimable whavover there is 
of active inflammation. 

The strength of the solution must of necessity vary under 
different circumstances. In the number of instances, 
eight grains to the ounce of water is the strength I employ, but 
this is too strong for the mouth, and generally for the breast. 
Trusting you will give circulation to this testimony in favonr 
of a most useful, and happily at the same time, tasteless medi- 
cine, 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Weepen Cooxe, F.R.C.S., 
Surgeon to the Royal Free aud the Cancer Hospitals. 
Upper Berkeley-street, Portman-square, Oct. 1859, 


A NEW METHOD OF APPLYING CHLURIDE 
OF ZINC. 
To the Editor of Tue Lancet. 


. Srr,—I am not sure whether there is any originality in the 
following process, but if there be I think it is worthy of the 
attention of the profession :— 

I have often used, and oftener seen used, the chloride of 
zine as @ caustic; I have mixed it, or seen it mixed, or heard 
or read of its being mixed, with flour, starch, arrowroot, 
plaster-of. Paris, and a variety of other substances; but none of 
them appeared to me altogether satisfactory. A short time 

it occurred to me that it might be a good plan to form the 

loride of zinc, mixed with the sulphate of lime by the double 

decomposition of solutions of chloride of calcium and sulphate 
of zine, of such strength that the result would be a paste or 
magma suitable for surgical application asa caustic. After some 
calculations and experiments, | devised the following formula, 
which I beg leave to introduce to the notice of the profession, 
—s ose members of it who practise surgery :-— 

issolve fifty grains of prepared chalk in two drachms (by 
measure) of commercial muiatic acid; dissolve a hundred and 
fifty grains of sulphate of ::inc in two fluid drachms of boili 
water. When required fir use, mix the two solutions, 
the result will be a ‘e weighing nearly an ounce, and con- 
taining about one-sixth of pure chloride of zinc. The propor- 
tions are nearly, but not exactly, those indicated by the atomic 
weights, A little study would easily produce a paste of harder 
or softer consistency. 

Trusting that the suggestion which I have offered may, if 
original, bear good fruit, 

T am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Lerwick, October, 1859. G. W. Spence, M.D. 


Medical Hews. 


ArotHecaries’ Hatt.—The following passed 


their examination in the science and practice 
received certificates to practise, on 
Thursday, October 20th, 1859. 
Barrett, ALFreD Epwarp, Eton, Bucks. 
Gorpox, Prrer, East Indies. 
GrapuaM, CHARLES. 
Grurrita, Joux, Bangor, North Wales. 


Lawson, Jonn Epwarp Egremont, Cumberland. 
Jongs, Jonny, Cliftonville, Brighton. 
Davi CLARKE, ford, Essex. 


The following gentleman also, on the same day, passed his 
first examination :— 
Browye, Frank Maries, Essex. 


medizine, and 


it was almost The pathway te the well = 
cline, thirty or yards in extent; it then d 
iftecn yard This path is bounded by a hedge, and is lower | 
than surrounding ground; it therefore formed a ready | 
channel for water, in the time of heavy rains, to the well. To 
the last ion of this path the children of the district and | 
manure, and also small particles of refuse and feculent matter | 
in a state of decomposition. | oe 
The first case occurred on October 4th, and the second also 
| 
+ 
| 4 
| 
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Cottece or Paysicians, 
wing gentlemen, having undergone the necessary exami- 
nation, were admitted Licentintes 

Gueyton, Freprerick, M.R.C.S., Redcar, Yorkshire. 

Gray, J., M.R.C.S. "Hants. 

Hay, 4. 0., MRCS: & LSA, 


Oszors, Cuartes, M.R.C.S. & L.8.A., Bognor, Sussex. 
Wuuam, MRCSE. & S.A., Chorley, 
Joun F.R.C.S. & L.S.A., Norwich. 
Waxcvr, Marx, MROS.E, Scarning, near East 


Cottecs anp UNIVERSITY, ABERDEEN.— 


Huprreu, Epwarp. 
Potson, Jomy. 
Wanes, Joun Wane Brown. 

And the degree of M.B. was conferred on 

JASDOWSKI, JAMES BRONISLAS. 

At the same meeting, Joun Ocrtvy, M.B. of this University, 
was promoted to the degree of M.D. 

University oF Sr. Anprews.— The foll is a 
list of the gentlemen on whom the degree of Doctor of Medi- 
cine was conferred on the 21st and 22nd inst. :-— 

Apams, Jas., M.R.C.S., Farmingham. 

ALLEN, Jou, M.RB.C.S., LA.C., LM., Longton, Staf- 

fordshire. 


Awnprews, Onstow, M.R.C.S., L.A.C., Monmouth. 
Rost. H., M.R.C.S., L.A.C., London. 
Brioxam, Wm., M.R.C.S., London. 
Bocer, B., M.R.C.8., L.A.C., L.M., Newthorpe, 
near 
Bucuanay, Joun H., 
Buckmaster, Wm., M.R.C.S., L.A.C., L,M., Co, Cork. 
Joun Jas., M.R.C.S., L.A.C., L.M., Axmouth, 
von. 
Criarke, Joux, L.R.C.P., M.R.C.S., London. 
crort, Mipeiey, M.R.C.S8., L. A.C., Masham, Yorksh. 
HLAN, JoHN J., M.R.C.S., London. 
vis, Henry, F. RCS. by exam., L.A.C., London. 
Downs, Persr, M.R.C.S., LA.C., Stockport, Cheshire. 
Dyer, Wa. Geo. T., M.R.C. 
Ws. #., MEGS, LAC., L.M., Guisborough, 


Leonarp, M.R.C.S., London. 

Evans, NICHOLL, Stoke Ne ewington. 

Foreman, W. Lancashire. 

Fox, F.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. Ed., L.A.C., Brough- 


M.R.C.S., L.A.C., Hambledon. 
Graves, Frep. G. M.R.C.S. LAC, Southam, Warwick- 


shire. 
Harris, Wm. H., M.R.C.S., L.A.C., Her Majesty’s East 
India Service. 


Hecixsornom, Epmunp, M.R.C.S., L.A.C., L.M., Caleutta. 
Jonx, F.R.C.S., LA. C., Waltham, Grimsby. 
Herworrs, B., MRCS, LA.C., Armley, near 
Leeds, Yorkshire. 
Hopeson, Jas. B., M.R.C.S., L.A.C., Preston. 
Hort, SAMvEL, M.R.C.8., L.A.C., Mansfield. 
Jones, Wm. L.A.C,, L.M., St, Ann’s Dis- 
pensary, Live’ 
Krrcnener, Txos., London. 
Laxe, Wm. C., M.R.C.8., L.A.C., Teignmouth, Devon. 
Leacn, Jas., M.R.C.S., L.A.C., L.M., Shaw, near Oldham. 
Lynzs, EpwArp, M. RO.S., LA.C., Coventry. 
M‘Keever, Jomx, M.R.C.S., Guy’s "Hospital. 
Morris, Joun P., L.A.C., Lewes, Sussex. 
Moret, M.R.C. 
Joserx B., M.R.C.S., R.N., West Ella, York- 
ire. 

Ocprn, James, M.R.C.P., Manchester. 
Ratrray, Joun, LB.G.S. Ed., 
Rawpoy, Hewry G., M. RCS, L.M., og 
Ruwixes, JAMES M.R.C.S., ‘Assistant-Surgeon in 

’s Indian Army. 
Roviey, Josrrn §., M.R.C.S., Heywood, Lancashire. 
Rowpos, Henry M., M.R.C. , London. 
L,A.C,, Boro’ Bridge, | p 
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Spencer, Henry B., M.R.C.8., L.A.C., Wantage, Berks, 
Taytor, Henry M., L.AC., 

Taomas, L., LAC., Pwilheli, Carnarvon- 
Warp, D., M.R.C.S., L.A.C., L.M., Blyth, North- 


Warrr, Francts Txos., LA.C,, Raureth, Essex. 
Tuomas, M.R.C.S., L.M., Blakeney, Glou- 


Gvy’s Hosprrat.—At the late Examination 
at entrance in Classics, Mathematics, and Ancient and Modern 


the third prize (£15) to A. G. P. Wilks. 


cates to J. St. T. Clarke, T. oy Jos. W: 

were given 0s. 

and F, 
ApporntmMents.—Francis B. Quinlan, » M.B, Trin. 

Coll. Dub., to St. Vincent’s Hospi Dublin, has 

been appointed of Materia Medica to the Catholic 


dermott. 

John A. Byrne, Esq., M.B. Trin, Coll. Dub. 
Physician to the Rotundo been appointed 
Professor of the Theory Practice of Midwifery to the 
Catholic University of Ireland. 

William Moore, M.B., M.R.LA., hes 
sician Extraordinary to Sir cy , Dublin, 


To 4 Surcron.—At a meeting of the 


| inhabitants and others, held at the parochial school- 


a box containin 
estal of the timepiece was e followi 


pve Essay.— The Medical of Amsterdam 
offers a gold medal, of the eet into ucats, for the best 
essay on the Physiology and Pathology of — The So- 
ciety wishes for investigations respecting the muscles which 
can produce curvature, and these which’ may be brought into 
antagonism with them and promote a cure, Those muscles 
the active and ive motion of which may be of service, 
should be carefully pointed out; and it should be stated to 
what extent the aa of muscular action may be excited by 
electricity. The essays should be sent, free, before the Ist of 
May, 1861, to Dr. J. W. K. Tilanus, at Amsterdam; they 
must not be in the author’s handwriting, and may be written 
in Dutch, German, French, English, or Latin. name of 
the author to be placed in an envelope with the motto heading 

essay. 

Bequests. — By the will of Mr. Henry 
Guy, of Hamlet House, Moulsham, recently deceased, £200 are 
left to the Essex and Colchester Hospital, and £600 to the 
Asylum for Idiots at Earlgwood. 


Tue Mepicat Assoctation oF THE 
APPEAL TO THE Mepican Socretres oF ALL Nations. — We 
have been requested by the President and Secretary of the 
Heije) to give icity to the following :—** It is 
derable, at the present period, that medical men should unite 
and act in concert, since they are immediately concerned with 
the most important interests of society; they will thus be able 
to work out improvements as to the erence of quackery and 
the practice of their profession, rend: ering the latter more and 
truly salutifera. Actuated by this belief, the Medical Society 
<7 bea oo Netherlands (founded in 1848) has been nurturing, for 

t, ae of an international alliance, which 
woud ala uce to a regular exchange between the — 
societies of all countries of every document bearing upon 

vernment and labours. This exchange would poemerd 
the laws, bye-laws, transactions, and other papers, hitherto 
ublished; 2ndly, the principal Bills and Acts concerni 


ory, the Ors a second prizes each) were 
| awarded to William Murdock and T. D. Welch, equal; and 
iate graqaua 10n term, e egree 0 Was conter' | 
after the usual examinations, on the following gentlemen :— | 
| | University of Ireland, in the room of the late Dr, R. Mac- 
| Gower-street, has engaged to present a medal of the value of 
’ ten guineas annually, to be competed for by students of the 
College. 
Oh Weulesuay, 19th instant, at woich the 
| Rev. ( » taht 
cripuon a, guineas, Udiarne 
Walter, Esq., as a token of sincere respect, esteem, and i- 
' tude, from rich and poor in Broadstairs and the nei 
for his generous and unwearied services during a period of 
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Tae 


——- invites ee of all other countries to 
the Secretary, Dr. Heije, at Amsterdam. Compliance with 
this request will be immediately followed by reciprocity on the 
the Dutch Society; and the latter intends to publish 


i congress, if such meeting 
were judged for promptly and efficacionsly obtainin 
reforms in the laws the practice of medicine in if- 


district sends every year one member to the General Assembly, 
the seat of which is determined by vote. The Central Com- 


Wesraurinster County v. Aycx- 
BourN.—In this cause, whi i 


report receiv: us, tiff were 


did not think the plaintiff recover. A verdict was accord- 
ingly entered for the defendant. 

Testrmontat to Ricnarp Woop, Esg., Surezon, 
BrmincHamM.—We extract the following as the substance of a 
notice in the Birmingham Herald of the 2%th of October, and 
in doing so may remark that Mr. Wood held the office of sur- 
geon to the Birmi General Hospital for upwards of forty 
ing throughout the midland counties for the whole of 


sence from our meeting is regarded as a great loss by the mem- 
bers of the Society, who unanimously and most cordial! y join 
in wishing you that happiness in your declining years which a 

t life and an unstained conscience alone can confer. 
We regret that your present state of health has caused you to 
decline to allow us the privilege of entertaining you at dinner 
on the 29th inst., the fifty-first anniversary of the day of your 
election to this iety, and must therefore content ourselves 
with begging you accept this slight, though sincere, ex- 
pression of our regard.’ ” 

Tue Wearuer tx Fraxce.— Winter seems to have 
come with a bound. The thermometer went down to within 
five degrees of zero, (centigrade,) or to 41° Fahr.; and snow fell 
on Saturday at Havre, Caen, and Rouen. 


have come to the determination of granting in fature to the 
letter-carriers two coats, instead of one as heretofore. 

Navat Appointment, Ocr. 19TH.— Assistant surgeon 
Robert Creighton (additional), to the Fisgard. 


Leprosy 1x Coast.—We understand that leprosy 
is exceedingly t in the town of Cape Coast, and is 
i idly, so as to cause great alarm amongst the com- 

ity. 

Tae Norwich Uston: Payment or Mepicat Re- 
Assurance Society, wing passage appears: — 
farther the that aftet ue de- 
liberation, they have decided, in all cases of application for 
insurance where medical advice is required by the office, to 
pay a fee to the private medical referee whose opinion may be 

t necessary for its protection.” It is better late than 
never; and we to see all recalcitrant offices following an 
example like the ing, which is dictated simply by justice. 

At a meeting of the directors patos poor 
parish of St. Luke, Chelsea, held week, the attention of 
the board was called to the question of the disposal of still- 
born children. Mr. Livingston desired to know if any means 
could be found to discover how these children met with their 
deaths, as the master’s report assisted to prove the fact asserted 
by Mr. Wakley, the coroner, in regard to wholesale child mur- 
ders, He thought it was of vast importance that a close scru- 
tiny should take place into all such 


The Dolly Teagraph of the The Sanitary 
the 21st inst. itary 
Commission instituted and carried out with so much ability and 
— by Tue Lancer was instrumental in attracting 
uni attention to the di of adulteration 


liament for the of putting a stop to the adulteration of 
food have one by one fallen through; and, with the single 
exception of chicoried coffee, there is no article of domestic 
consumption which is thoroughly protected by the law.” 
Arrest or Devetorpment THe Foarvs.— Mr. W- 
F, Lane, of Bethnal-green, has forwarded to us the following 
of a case ha in his own practice :—Mrs. C—, 
or vin pearance 
been amputated at the elbow joa, and the left leg 
ith 


isa ation from the right 
wi 
is 


Sarurpay, Ocropgr 22xp.—The deaths last week were 910. 


| 
amd transactions of these societies which shall have appeared 
to possess peculiar importance. The Dutch Society would be | 
tion of the medical mea with respect to the public at large, and ; 
Association is divided into twenty-six icts, and reckons Goop Errgcts oF Taxine Mepicat Apvics. — The 
mere than eight hundred members, ee one-third of all the | authorities of the General Post-office, acting upon the sugges- 
medical men of Holland. The Cen Committee holds its | 
sittings at Amsterdam, and is composed of eleven members, 
taken from the country at large. Four of these members must 
reside in Amsterdam. Permanent sub-committees are entrusted 
with the following labours: 1, Statistics; 2, Topography and 
epidemiology ; 3, Medical police and public hygiene; 4, The 
history of medicine. Occasional committees, acting tempo- 
rarily, take cognizance of yA subjects, Each district draws 
> Sem laws, which, ver, are blended with those of | 
general Association. In several districts a council of disci- | 
pline has been founded. Assistance is granted to aged or sick | 
medical men, and a widow fund has been established. Each 
represents the Association, with the Government and the Par- 
liament. This Committee issues papers on the laws regu- 
lating the practice of medicine and public hygiene, and watches 
over professional interests, The Association publishes a weekly 
journal, which is the official organ of the Society.” | 
plaintiff was a medical practitioner, of Coburg-place, Ken- 
, nington-lane; and the defendant, a solicitor, of Lyon’s-inn, 
The action was brought to recover the sum of £7 15s. for me- | 
dical attendance upon the defendant's wife, from January 14th | 
to March 27th, in the present year. The plaintiff and de- | 
fendant had been on intimate terms for many years; and the 
defence rested on the. ground that the plaintiff's services were | 
to be given gratuitously. The plaintiff in evidence deposed 
agreed to prosecute an action plaintiff to recover 
damages, gratuitously, or for the costs out of pocket. That 
action was commenced, but subsequently abandoned as of : 
doubtful issue. In consideration of this, plaintiff told defendant 
he would do something in return in a professional way. He 
wrote prescriptions, sent some medicines, and gave attend- | which ha n carried on for years with the most unblushing 
ance in a labour. Some attempt was made during the trial impudence and the completest impunity. It was confidently 
to attribute neglect to the plaintiff in t of this attend- | hoped for a time that the Government would at length feel it 
| its duty to interfere, and prevent, by a Gringent legislative 
enactment, the continuance of a barefaced fraud on the public, ’ 
| and a more reckless and dangerous tampering with their ; 
his services gratuitously in the first instance, and had given 
the defendant no notice to put an end to that agreement. } 4 
Cirealating Medical Society, was 
ly agreed to presentation to Mr. Half | ys her sympathy was much excited in the 
a century having elapsed since your election as a member of of come cripples solicit - d 
of the high and honourable bearing which has invariably cha- deformed. 
racterized your conduct towards your fellow-practitioners, who Heatran or Lonpon purine THE WEEK ENDING 
re § cw attained, as a well-merited honour which you re were rom smail-pox, 50 from scariatina, an d 
ve borne and sustained with great credit and thorough gen- | diphtheria; with 31 fatal cases of diarrhwa, 2 of cholera, 1 of 
tlemanly deportment, We beg you to consider that your ab- 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


{Ocronmm 29, 1859. 


NEW COURSES OF LECTURES IN “ THE LANCET.” 
WE have the gratification of announcing in our advertising 
columns of this week the publication of two important Courses 
of Lectures: one of a strictly practical, professional character— 
viz., Fevers—by a physician of greater experience in maladies 
of that description than any other practitioner in Europe, or 
probably in the world. The other Course relates to a subject 
of universal interest amongst al! civilized people, and the task 
will be executed by a Lecturer, who, from his researches and 
writings, it may be truly said has made the subject his own. 


MEDICAL DIARY OF THE WEEK. 


‘AL Pars 2PM. 


MONDAY, Ocropzr 31...4 2 
Meptcat Socrery o — Mr, 
Bishop, “On the Mechanistn of the Spine.” 


“i will be performed at 2 Pe dente. 
ons at 2 Pm. 
TUESDAY, Nov. 1 ....4 ture of the Urethra, by Mr. Holt; Removal of 
Diseased Breast, by Mr. Hillman. 
4THOLOG ICAL Society oF Lowpoyx.—8 


Sr. Many’s 
P.M. 
Royat Hosrrran. — Operations, 2 
PM. 
WEDNESDAY, Nov. 2...4 Onsreratcan or Lowpos. — 8 
Mr. Dann, “On Statistics of from 


Socrery.—7} Meeting of Coun- 
cil. —S vax. Mr, N. W “ On Cases of Injury 
to the Mead.” 


THURSDAY, Nov. 3...... Hosritat, Cross.— 
ons, P.M. 


TERMS FOR ADVERTISING IN THE LANCET. 
For 7 lines and under .........£0 4 6] For halfa page... 
For every additional line...... 0 © 61 For a page 


eular week, should be delivered at the Office not later than on Wednesday in 
that week. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Year ... 
Three Months 


Three Months ... ... ... 


Post-office Orders im payment should be addressed to Grores 


0 
0 


ace 


CoxER, 
Tae Lawcst Office, 423, Strand, Loadon, and made payable to him at the 
Strand Post-office. 


Tue Lancnt may be obtained from every respectable Bookseiler or Neweman 


Gs Correspondents. 


We have received communications, making great complaints of the mode in 
which the business was conducted at the late meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation for the Promotion of Social Science at Bradford. The Bradford 
Observer remarked :— 


inferior ones time of those which may be considered by 


It is alleged that there was great want of good management in the various 
sections with regard to the reading of papers. Each day’s business should 
have been got through in the order announced ; but at Bradford the papers 
which were left unread on Tuesday were put forward on Wednesday, and so 
on each day, so that by Friday (the last day) they were so much in arrear 
with the papers that only one or two of those on the list for that day could 

the papers which thus escaped atten- 


time. 
Dr. 2. U. West.—A proof shall be sent of his admirable Report. 


“ 
To the Bditor of Tux 
may 


omitted facts 

strate, and which do not further the object 

discussion, truth? Is not undue stress laid upon the exemption in the 55th 

Section of the Medical Act in favour of dentists, the question raised here being 

not as to their “lawful congue, 5 trade, or business,” but rather as to the 
title whereby such 


is designated ? 
The ble of the Act is worthy of attention in seeking s solution of 
fice. It declares the medical 


difficulties. requiring 
aid “to distinguish qualified from ualified practitioners.” Now, no one 
tist, and it is 


ion of the 40th Section, 


designa: 
I think not. Would he have it a. is 
the meaning of the word “ 


Mr. W. M. Warcup.—The new Charter has not yet been granted. Due notice 
of its appearance will be given in Tas Lancer. 
Mr. Pye H. Chavasse.—The subject shall be noticed next week ; but as we are 


in the World. 


452 


Hl “It is much to be regretted that many valuable papers were omitted 
: through pressure of time. It is hinted that some contributions were accepted 
| 
! tion were the following, in the Department of Publie Health :— 
Mr. C. Baker, “Vital Statistics, and Distribution of Deaf and Dumbness 
4 Roy , in England and Prance.” 
i Rev. J. Paweett, “The Use of Intoxicating Drinks not Necessary to Work- 
Mr. C. Ventilation of Ships.” 
Mrs. M. A. Baines, Practice of Hiring Wet-nurses, a ere 
q P from the ‘ Fallen,’ considered as it affects Public Health and Public “af 
Mr. G. V. Vernon, “ The Meteorology of Scariatina.” 
The foregoing were on the list for Friday, but were not read from want of 
| 
| 
: Private Practice."—Short papers by Dr. Barnes 
and Dr. Mackenzie. 
q Sr. GzorGx’s Hosprtat.—Operations, 1 P.x. plain that no dentist can in respect of a qualification, qud dentist, be 
' , _ | tered in conformity with the 15th Section of the Act. He is, therefore, in 
Canrest Lonpox HOSsPitaL. terms excluded from the elass comprised in the or, as the lawyers 
ments. I quote a 
: jude to it more in 
: to be, or take or 
ARVEIAN Socrery.—8 px. Dr. C. T. Coote, use t he name or OF a. or any name, tilie, ition, or 
j “ q ” implying that he is registered under this Act, or that he is recognised e 
Gn Neuralgia. or in medicine, &e., shall,” &. Does the 
F ESTMINSTER OPHTHALMIC HosPritaL, — Opera- | surgeon sur- 
FRIDAY, Nov. Mies Socrery regis- 
EDICAL aND SuRGICAL or Act” 
Dr. Fuller, “On the of Renal | find that as a dentist he cannot “be registered.” Does be lead me to 
Anasarca.” “that he is recognised by law as a surgeon”? Language is useless if such 
St. Barraovommw’s Hosrrtat.—Operations, 1} dentist. However, he “takes or uses the name or title of a...... surgeon.” 
, SATURDAY, Nov. 6......4 Paw. . True. Does he “ wilfully and falsely” pretend to do this, and a 
Kuse’s Couzzes Hosrrrar.—Operations, name “ surgeon” anything more than an epithet, such a use as recourse 
like? A very enterprising perruq in ay 
3—_0coOu0Re0e0)0)0)pq0NoNSNeeeeeeeeeeeeee — add to the dignity of his art to prefix surgeon to his mystery, and 
‘ be difioalt in the case of to distinguish the penal 
7 noxious, ii interpretatioa London Medical Registration 
Association be correct. Your obedient servant, ’ 
October, 1859, cc. 
| | 
oe ies not im the habit of inserting communications that have appeared in other 
Py journals, we cannot reprint the correspondence between Mr.'Chavasse and 
Dr. Barker. 
Stamrep. M. F. sbould apply to Mr, Moore, of Tower-hill. 
(Zo go free by post.) Exauration sy rax of 
4 8° To the Editor of Tax Lancer. 
~ owe Sim,—I am a candidate for the diploma of the Edinburgh College of Physi- 
public institutions, and some to look after ; yet, notwith- 
UnstaMrEp. standing ‘the inecaveniones expense attending journey 
I would not have been a candidate so long as ye eee ae 
examination. I should feel indeed, if the apothecaries 
never saw a dissection nor atten ap could be, 
means of a short correspondence, on equal terms with us ; besides, these 
obtained by sending a remittance merely, are more a reproach than 
a it to the ho 
stance, as a bit of scandal, is soon circulated. I therefore from “Medicus” 
in his views contained in your number of the 1st instant, and it is easily to be 
servant, 
October, 1859. Menicus 


Tee Laxcet,]} 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Wovrp M.2.C.8., (Cheltenham,) who writes to us on the assumption of medi- 
cal titles by unqualified persons, object to append his name to his lute com- 


papers of Oxford, St, Andrews, and other Universities, have 
been sent to us; but we regret that we cannot find space for their insertion. 


Tas Navat Mupreat 


Admiralty the session of 


80 unjustly withhold ; and at 
ment | feel certain that the noble-minded Sir J. Pakington our many frievds 
in the Hoase of Commons will not fail to t the mean, unjust, and in 
polite conduct of the present Board of Admiralty. trast that in 
your editorial capacity, will, as you have always 


modioe! students, ond net allow them to enter under the 


To the Editor of Tax Lancer. 


‘Sra,—I should be glad to know fron: some of your 
employed the exact mode of using “ 


or otherwise of a counter-opening, the mode of introduction, &e., are points 
on which I should be glad of information. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


Hull, October, 1859, H. 8. 
Ws have before us a communication signed Juder. It calls attention to the 


To the Editor of Tux Lancet. 
‘Srr,—Can of readers inform what is the best treatment, to 
effect s cure, fos the shove Saline quinine, and steel, 
i done good, but it eannot 


can arsenic,—I am, Sir, yours, &c., 


Enquirer.—The 46th Clause of the Medical Act provides for the case in ques- 
lines in italics are very comprehensive in their meaning :-— 


in any part of her Majesty's dominions other 
Uy virtue of any of the qualifiestions described in Sche- 
an favour or surgery within 
uited Kingdom on foreign or ovial diplomas or degrees before the 


of this Act ; and also in favour of any persons who have held appoint- 
- 


To the Baitor of Tax Lancet. 
Sre,—Can a medical man, who is @ member of the of Surgeons 

to the of for 

of England legal! mabe! 

I remain, Sir, yours, £c., 


Totes, 
To the Editor of VaniLasoer, 


80 to 
@issipate that error. It will also, unless reversed, render it incumbent on gen- 
tlemen practising on ground of being in practice before August, 1815, and 
no surgical diploma, to discontinue the SS as descriptive 

from 


status. Being in stice before 1815 exempts the penal 
clause of the Apothecaries Act, and authorizes if registered, to act and 
call or practitioners of cine, but no’ more, 
The assumption the title of “surgeon” formerly, not being prohibi by law, 
could not be prevented ; but under the Medical Act such unauthorized assump- 


on in the above case merits the attention of those gentlemen who 
my ¢ expended their money on the 


if 
re 
it 


sing the subject of 


interested, 
but the aay = OY the public against the licenee on 
tent is but little increased by yy 


ll 


H 
if; 


i 
; 


: 


4 
: 


damaged 

that can be had for the asking, or 
pleasure without authority? Some of the year-of- P 

not yet assumed the doctorate in public, and pend y some who have will 

the mortification keenly should the decide they are contravening 

y ne, Xe, am, Sir, yours, 
October, 1859, lexorvus, 
To the Editor of Tax Lancer. 


Sra,—I was not unprepared for the attacks which some of your 
ents have made upon me, and who, from the tone of their are evi 


seriatiom, rove irksome to your readers, I may state my opinion, 
which I am sure will 


sion, that an apothecary . no right, morally or 
to call hmmself such, and thus impose In doing so he 
acts a shirks an examination at a College of 


are, “ apothecaries,” or, if refer it, better follow 
of . J. 8. Hallowe. “ legally-qualifies medical 


the example of 

practi- 

Knotty Ash, Lancashire, October, 1859. 2 


Communications, &c., have been received from—Dr. Coghill; Dr. 
Savage ; Dr. Ogilvie; Mr. Nourse ; Mr. Tarleton, Birmingham ; Mr. Parsons, 
Etruria; Mr. A. Smith ; Mr. Stocker; Mr. Pitz Patrick ; Mr. H. C. Stewart ; 
Dr. Henry H. 0. Hay; Dr. R. U. West; Mr, Wareup, East Dereham; Mr. 
Flower; Mr. Aynott Chitty; Mr. F. Gienton; Mr, B. Pitt; Mr. Perkins; 
Mr. J. H. Jackson; Mr. R. Ellis; Mr. Lawton, Rochdale, (with enclosure ;) 
Mr. Furnivall, Hutton, (with enclosure ;) Mr. Williams, Watchet, (with en- 


M.R.CS. Eng. 


M.R.CS., Wiekhambrook, (with enclosure ;) Zebedee; Medicus Hibernicus ; 
M.B.C8., Cheltenham ; H. S.; Enquirer, Belper; C. C. C.; An Old Practi- 
tioner and Subscriber to Taz Lancet; &c. &c. 


Tux Staffordshire Advertiser, the Northern Daily Express, and the Stockport 
4 
4 


[Octomer 29, 1859. 
Manchester should put the questions propounded to same one of the many 
respectable surgeons in his own town. The questions, ia the way in which 
munication sent to us for publication ? they are put, do not admit of answers in our pages. 
4n Old Practitioner, 4c., should make application to the Seeretary of the 
highly important as upon the question, under discussion in 
pastes, of the of medica lee Many persons entertaine: the idea 
: being registered, it w not in contra vention the Medica! Act to 
To the Editor of Txe Lawczt. assume any medical title they ehose, whethes their diplema or diplomas 
—I to corroborate in particular the statements of corre- 
shown e presen: ity in ng out pro 
by wi appears on paper, to believe 7 stated by your corre- 
| and to pause before enter a the body of 
what is now the law of the land, as laid down by her Majesty in Council, and 
is at best but simple justice. 
T am, Sir, your humble servant, | 
Dublin, October, 1859, Susezow B.N. 
Such is Life, (Wolverhampton.)—Mr. Pope may not have been concerned in 
publishing the highly objectionable paragraph which appeared in the 
Wolverhampton Chronicle. 
Londinensis,—We think the assumption of the titles in al! the cases mentioned ~ Se 
is strictly just. We never heard that the privilege of doing so was ever dis- 
puted until the new Act came into operation. 
Mr. Whalley’s communication bas been received, and shall be inserted. . = | 
ion 
DaaryaGe vor Ansonsses. taken tnto 
ment —for such j 
tion as the M.D., whether of Oxford, Cambridge, or the latter 
: 1, but have not been | withstanding the dictum of your correspondent of last week, physicians, and 
able t Lens th success. The na r the abscess, the absolute neces, | something more, and it is this “something more” that the new physicians, of 
appropriate to their own use. The right to do so must sooner or later come 
under discussion in the courts of law, otherwise the cause of education will 
fact that Dr. Herbert Barker, of Bedford, in the course of last year seconded 
@ motfon at a meeting of the South Midland Branch of the British Medical : 
Association, strongly denunciatory of meeting homeopathic practitioners in 
consultation. After this the letter states that in the course of last month ; 
Dr. Herbert Barker did himself “ meet the only homwopathie practitioner in : 
Bedford in consultation;” and it asks if such was consistent professional 4 
integrity. He is a member of the committee on Medical Ethics appointed ee: 
last year at Edinburgh, to say nothing of his having seconded and signed musced emovrasures, (Deir 4 
the resolation in question! Is the conduct of Dr. Barker misrepresented by | as unsound as their false ass ion of titles is illegal. W at replyi ) 
our correspondent ? 
Let me advise the a/xmni of Blackfr ars to follow the example of their « jually 
vrhe by the system; neither well educated but more honest brethren in Ireland and call thomeclves what 
October, 1859. Zyeoma. 
e with such provisions of this Act or with such part of anv reculations mae | 
re | 
| 
Com or are acting as. in th 
ic or the service of ny charitable institutions and als, closure ;) Mr. Johnson, Dudley, (with enclosure;) Mr. Taylor, Bradford, 
as to the Council shall seem expedient, our of medical students who (with enclosure ;) Mr. Clarke, Greenwich, (with enclosure ;) Mr. Harrison, 
shall, have commenced their professional studies before the passing of this Nottingham, (with enclosure ;) Mr. Dobie, Paisley, (with enclosure ;) Mr. 
Bebedec.—There can be no mistake if the certifieste be dated on the day of | [#neston, Strood, (with enclosure ;) Mr. Macpherson, Great Yarmouth, 
vaecination, provided the reault be stated (with enclosure ;) Mr. Bryden, Mayfield, (with enclosure ;) Mr. Dawes, Old- | 
A conausrox Dent informs us that the Reverend Dr, Willis Moseley is still bary, (with enclosure ;) Mr. Obbed, (with enclosure ;) Mr. Barrow, Yoxall ; 
alive, Mr. Powell, Tewkesbury, (with enclosure ;) Mr. Sandell, Potton, (with en- : 
A Quzer. closure ;) Mr. Beresford, Langharne; Mr. Young, Steyning, (with enclo- : 
sure;) Mr. Dalrymple, Norwich; Mr. Sellers, Rochdale; Mr. Lownds, ‘ 
Walker, (with enclosure ;) Mr. Hall, Torquay; Mr. Clarkson, Lancaster ; 4 
October, 1500, 
*,* There is no law to prevent him entering into such a contract.—Eo. L. 


THE LANCET CENERAL ADVERTISER. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 


\ LiGHt BROWN COD-LIVER OIL. 


OPINION oF 


“T have much pleasure in bearing testimony to the excellent qualities of the 
Cod-liver Oil prepared under the superintendence of Dr. pz Sowes of the Hague. 


“I believe that the purity and genuineness of this Oil are secured in its 

ration by the personal attention of so good a Chemist and intelligent a ie 

as Da. pe Joven. He was the firs Chemist who gave an accurate anal sis of 

treatise on the Oil with which I am acquainted. deom the od-liver Oil under his guarantee 
genuineness and August Ist, 1859 


medicinal ef efficacy.—8, Savile-row, W., 
SOLE CONSIGNEES AND AGENTS, 


ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO., 77, Strand, London, W.C. 
Te. Medicated Cod-liver Oils, acord’s Isinglass Plasters. 


in SAVORY et, MOORE'S Prepared solely HORA & Co., Wholesale Druggists, 
class of now numbers numbers upwards of 


twenty, of Minories. 
the followin are principail ESTIMONIAL tke it 30th, 1844.—I have used Mr. Macozp’s Transparent 
F Cod-liver Oil with Quinine. it much; it answers the purpose intended well.— 
Codt-lver Oil with Lodide of Iron, Lactate of Iron, and Acetate of Iron, | Sout, FRCS 
Cod-liver ry with lodine, and lodide of Potassium. The Profession sui with Daves, Cazmicats, and Paarmacevricat 
_ Cod-liver Oil with Biniodide of Mercury. Preparations, of the purest quality, at the lowest rem ve prices. 


SAVORY and MOORE'S LIQUOR PEPSIN2” offers Poultices Superseded: Spongio Piline. 


a most efficacious and le mode of administering 
All NEW REMEDIES which are recognised w the Medical Profession are Profession are res; the WANDLE FELT 
kept or promptly prepared the Laboratory, at 143, New Bond-street. COMPANY. the well- 
tices and Fomentations, and the IMPERM EABLE 


a ; ; ; ini for promoting piration, and for the of stimulating liniments, 
Pure Cod-liver Oil with Quinine, are how supp Fay articles, of manufacture, 
PLAIN or AROMATIZED as desired ; ditto with IODIDE IRON, &c.&e, | duced prices, at as 7 Oo er Covet-qarten. London, and also throagh 
8 oz. 2s.; 16 oz. 3s. 6d.; 2oz. 4s.; 40 oz. 7s. 6d.; 800z, 148. each. the Wholesale in town and country. 
N.B.—20 per cent. discount to the Profession b mua Liquor -— Pe ; 


(Conpy). Gr. ij. ad 31. 


. Potas, lodi Li 
Monthly pe Od. end 18 LIQUOR MAGNESIE PERMANGANATIS 
BERIAH DE W & CO., Wholesale and E: (CONDY). Gr. ij. ad 31. 
street, Borough, 8.E. ; and’1544, Fenchurch-street, E.C., London. LIQUOR CALCIS PERMANGANATIS 


hose who canno Cod-liv 
T t od er _folation of Permangana fi or xtra se. ANTISEPTIC 


= in its phd mtd state should try NEWBERY’S COD-LIVER OIL CAKES. 
read is extremely light and pleasant, the poreee of the oil pare re water, Externally: As a Lotion or Gargle, from one to four drachms 


f 
NEWBERY & SONS, 45, 8 Panis Churchyard, London, Proprietors greatest success, Profession having expressed 
Pulvis Jacobi Ver., Newterpu” Batablished 1748 Sait of Permanganie Acid adapted for medicinal use, 
eford’s Pure Fluid M esi fession is respectfully drawn to the above Solutions of Permanganates, of 
D s ? JOHN BELL & CO,, Agents, 398, Oxford-street, London. 
Chemical Works, Battersea. 


paration ought to be.” bed ay, 1846. epsine. Boudault begs to state, 


This excellent remedy, in addition to its extensive sale amongst the 
te largely used in dis: Pe the best that he go for the ni Sole Agent 
the stone jars, on, 58. 6d.; gallo: Oe. Od. 8 ony ‘or 
an emists, 172, Bon patreet an r applic 
Wholesale Druggists and Patent Medicine Houses. Second Paition of Boudault on “ Pepsine,” remarks by Phy- 
sicians, ted by W. 8, Squuna, Ph.D. Publiabed by J. Ch Londen. 


"['he General Apothecaries’ Company | to 


(Limited), 49, Berners-street, London, and 4, Co! pet yee iv - 
conn ne iq uperphosphate of fron and Super- 
following new and valuavle es have recen’ trodu 
° ubcar of Bismuth, H hosphite of Lime, a, 
is; Oxalate of Cerium, {Tincture and Brtract of Larch-bark, &. &c. | Medical Profession. The Syrup is the most eligible mode of admin’ 
Anew Number of the “ Record of Pharmacy and Therapeutics,” containing | these valuable Remedial Agents. Mr. eye will be ing to 
an ecestnt of many new Remedies, will shortly be published. a variety of cases aed have been furnished to a where - its suecess has 
Communications d to the M Henry F. Homs, 49, Berners- New 


street, London, will receive immediate attention, 
Health, Fresh Air, and Pure Water. ht 

iesty’s Patent DY’S FLUID contains nascent eria evers, 
ont only ng agent removes all offensive &e.—We beg to eau- 
smells ; tod’ the air when dilated for use, tien imitations of this in- 


valuable Medicine, y 
as “ Pulvis Jacobi Ver.,” but to which it is now 


ofa beautiful rose-colour, not soiling the finest on is harmless, and 
to add the name “Newsezy's,” 


for toilet use, being both refreshing’ and exhilarating. The 
Medical Profession have expredsed their unqualified approbation of ite’ merits. 
One gallon makes 200 gallons adapted for use. The cooling, healing, 
stimulating, and properties of this fluid, render — aed 


a lotion possessin ristics, whethe' 
the body of invalids, rating in washing and healin 
for general purposes of ablution when in ea'th. Patronized se bo 
Health and most public departments, How Schools, 
India Couneil in preference to all other ts. 
and 2s.; stronger and purer, Is., 2s., and 4s. 

CONDY’S PATENT HEALTH POWDER also contains 
nasceat Onxeny, is odourjess, and destroys all emelis. Sold in bottles, 1s. 64. Plaster of Paris.—Stevens and Sons 


and 3s.; and in casks, lewt., 363, Wholesale Agents, John Bell and Co., 
Chemists, 333, pasa go Savory and arse Bond-street ; Butler and May bs btceed trom thats as fine and pure as originally prepared by the n. 


Crispe, ; W. Twinberrow, 2, E treet, Portm their successor, 


Tae Laxcer,] 29, 1859. 
= 
LA? 
OLEL | \ = 
EDWIN LANKESTER, M.D., LLD., F.2.S., | 
P TVENTI Late Lecturer on the Practice of Physic at St. George's Medical School, Super. 
! ‘He has also written the best medic 
J to be preferable to any other kind as 
to 
secure prescribers against the substitution of 
articles advertised as James’ Powder, but which 
{ 
Py 


